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Behind 
the 
eight ball? 


Phillips 


High Purity Normal Hexane 


This premium solvent . . . made specially for oilseed 
processing . . . has solved expensive, troublesome 
production problems for operators everywhere. It 
COSTS NO MORE THAN OTHER HEXANES.. . yet, 
look at all these benefits: 

@ High Normal Hexane content permits more efficient 
operation at higher temperatures. 

@ Lower specific gravity assures better solvent separa- 
tion and fewer emulsion problems. 


HIGH PURITY 


NORMAL 


Hexane 


*85% Minimum Purity 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


@ Low benzene and sulfur contents result in improved 
color and odor of extracted oil. 


@ Narrow boiling range results in improved solvent 
recovery. 

* * * 
For immediate delivery from one of many convenient 
shipping points, call or write today. Complete informa- 
tion and a sample of Phillips High Purity Normal 
Hexane available on request. 








PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Special Products Division 


ar 


Phone: FEderal 6-6600 
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dumps cleaner... permits —_ saves belting. 

high speeds. (4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
(2) Scientifically formed lip ends permit greater load 
Gids in greater cup capacity. capacity without “slopping.” 





First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 


) Your jobber has them, or 
write B. I. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


(1) The logarithmic curve (3) Bolt-hole placement CA L U M ET 
design loads easier... gives better cup balance... 
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Objectives of the American Soybean As- 
sociation include the bringing together of 
all persons interested in the production, 
distribution and utilization of soybeans; the 
collection and dissemination of the best 
available information relating to both the 
practical and scientific phases of the prob- 
lems of increased yields coupled with 
lessened costs; the safeguarding of produc- 
tion against diseases and insect pests; the 
promotion of the development of new 
varieties; the encouragement of the inter- 
est of federal and state governments and 
experiment stations; and the rendering 
of all possible services to the members of 
the Association. 








EDITOR'S DESK 


By GEO. M. STRAYER 


“‘MEET ME IN “Meet Me in St. Louis” on 
ST. LOUIS” August 11-12 for the annual 
AUG. 11-12 ; ; 

convention of the American 
Soybean Association. Sketches of the program are 
carried in this issue, and a more complete copy 
will be mailed you in Mid-July. 

Coming shortly before the beginning of the 
harvest season, and with representatives present 
from practically all production areas of the United 
States this will be one opportunity of the year 
for you—whether you are a producer, handler, 
processor or user of soybeans—to gain a quick 
insight into the crop prospects, the market pros- 
pects, the domestic needs, the export possibilities 
and the other factors affecting prices and mar- 
kets during the coming months. 

Make your hotel reservations now with the 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis. Make it a 
family affair—see the famous St. Louis Outdoor 
Opera—a major league ball game—take a moon- 
light boat ride on the Mississippi—and make it 
pay for itself in the information you pick up that 
will mean dollars and cents in your soybean op- 
erations. 

At no place in the world will there be such a 
concentration of soybean information and person- 
nel as at these meetings. Processors will be attend- 
ing their meetings on Aug. 10, many will stay 
over for our meetings. Handlers, producers and 
utilizers will have a chance to see the newest in 
equipment and supplies, hear the latest informa- 
tion, and enjoy a few days in air conditioned com- 
fort. It is the one meeting of the year you should 
attend. See you there! 


OUR FOOD. The basic need of the peoples of 
SUPPLIES the world is adequate food sup- 
A BLESSING plies. We here in America, where 
we consider ourselvés to be plagued with what 
we call surpluses, have no conception of the plight 
of most of the people of the world. 

The one thing we have in America which is 
found in similar quantities in no other place in the 
world is our food supplies. They are the one 
weapon which we have at our command and 
which no other major nation on earth can muster. 
Others may have atomic bombs—other may have 
more or faster planes—others may have one or 
more of the material things in quantity greater 
than we do. But no place on earth is high quality 
food available in such large quantities and at 
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such cheap prices, when measured in the terms of 
income or wages, as in the United States. 

In terms of his income the laboring man in 
the United States spends less for food today than 
ever before in history. Through new techniques, 
new machinery, hard work and long hours the 
American farmer is producing food today at prices 
never before possible, when measured in terms of 
earning power. 

And we can ship some of those products into 
world markets at prices that are competitive with 
any being quoted there. Our soybean oil, for in- 
stance, can be laid down at nearly any port in the 
world at prices lower than or competitive with the 
prices of local production or nearby imports. The 
same is true of soybean oil meal, and of soybeans. 
That explains why we have continued to increase 
our exports of all three commodities—coupled, of 
course, with some promotional and educational 
work done in other countries by our industry. 

In our price support programs on other farm 
commodities we have accumulated some rather ex- 
tensive supplies of wheat, corn, grain sorghums, 
cotton, tobacco, dried milk and other commodities. 
Sure, they cost us money. But a portion of our 
supplies should be regarded as insurance against 
disaster due to crop failures—as a part of the 
ever-normal granary concept of 25 years ago. We 
should never allow food supplies in the United 
States to fall below a point where we are assured 
of adequate supplies in case of crop failures. 

Beyond that point we should learn to regard 
our supplies of food as something to be used wise- 
ly in furthering the aims of democracy in other 
parts of the world. There are areas where we ad- 
mittedly have been losing battles in the cold war. 
Many of those are the same areas where hunger 
is rampant. Yet we sit back and fail to use to 
advantage the one great weapon which no other 
country has—food—to achieve our goals. 

If, as has been quoted, “Communism is hunger 
articulate,” and if we are really interested in win- 
ning friends and influencing people around the 
world we must learn to use food as an integral 
part of our foreign policy. Up to the present time 
we have seemed to regard food supplies as some- 
thing that continues to plague the Department of 
Agriculture, but we have never started thinking 
in terms of regarding that same food as a blessing 
to be used by our State Department and our De- 
fense Department as tools with which to win the 
political skirmishes in which we engage. 
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The Carter Millerator and Carter Duo-Aspirator provide a 
combination of screening and aspiration units which satisfac- 
torily remove hulls from cracked soybeans—with minimum loss 
of oil stock. 


The Millerator—preceded by the Carter Scalperator—also is 
used successfully as a cleaning machine at the head of the bean 
cleaning stream. 





| A SPECIAL FOLDER deals with de-hulling operations and 
cleaning operations. Write today. 


PSR SSS Sees eee eeaeee 


Simon-Carter Co. 
689 19th Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 18, Minn. 
Please send Seybean Folder SB-1. 


SIMON-CARTER CO. 


689 19th Ave. N. E., Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


Sterling 9-2417 ne 


2 a 
ADDRESS 


Gry. 
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New GASE. 800 combine 


GETS MORE CLEAN | 


ON-THE:G0 commie 


of cylinder speed* and concave clearance 


















If there was ever a combine tailor-made for the soybean harvest ... it’s the 
all-new Case 800! With its exclusive on-the-go control of cylinder speed* and 
concave clearance, you make necessary field adjustments instantly, non-stop 
... avoid cracking ... get more and better-grade beans. Easy-to-read gauges 
on the operator’s platform show cylinder speed* and concave clearance... you 
KNOW that you’re operating at peak harvest efficiency. 


The Case 800’s extra-heavy big 32-inch cylinder—spike tooth or rub bar— 
combines efficient threshing with gentle handling. Rigidly mounted and dy- 
namically balanced, the cylinder runs easily on heavy sealed ball bearings... 
maintains its precision threshing adjustment in heaviest yield. 


See the new soybean combine champion 800 TODAY . .. at your Case dealer. 








16 GREAT “NON-STOP” HARVESTING FEATURES oh 


@ Instantly, on-the-go . . . adjust cylinder speed* e Adjust concave clearance on-the-go from the driver seat 
e Variable-speed traction drive, hydraulically controlled e New foot clutch lets you stop and start without changing 
variable-speed setting or interfering with threshing mechanism e Power steering* for accurate, effortless control ; 
e Wheels straddle bean rows perfectly—no fighting the rows  “‘Powr-Torq’’ Case 70 b.h.p. engine—gasoline, 
LP-gas or diesel e Dual hydraulic rams raise and lower header e Fast, clean cutting with 500-stroke-per-minute 
sickle e Big, floating rake feeds cylinder evenly, without bunching e Big 32-inch cylinder with separating and 
cleaning capacity to match e Extra-long, 3-section straw walkers e Variable-speed fan... range from 366 to 
620 RPM e Sump-type elevator moves beans fast but gently with rubber flights e 45-bu. bin unloads 112 bu. 


per second e Case Roto-Cleaner* eliminates weed seed, avoids dockage. 
*Optional equipment 











See your CASE dealer today... 
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CASE 800 combine is available with 10 or 14-foot headers... takes d 
three or four 40-inch rows of heavy beans, even when lodged. Ex- ‘ ) <j sat EN sap dal. % 
clusive torsion-tube suspension maintains a perfectly aligned , Hak, fi. Pr Fas oh ed. = 
header. Fastest sickle in the field has individual, tough malleable = a oa. est 
guards with snap-in ledger plates for long life and easy, low-cost Corn Head. Custom-designed for the Case 800 combine—gets 
replacement. EXTRA bushels others leave. The Case 800 is 4 ways better 
incorn: 1, Head ferrets out hard-to-get ears ... fluted rolls and 
adjustable strippers cut shelling losses 50%; 2. Bigger corn 
capacity with heavy, rigid-mounted cylinder with on-the-go 
B UY N ow il PAY LATE x pnd 3. Wheel tread straddles rows perfectly, 4. py 
operate—top-mounted engine is away from dry husks and leaves, 





See the all-new Case 800 combine at your 
Case dealer. Ask about the Case Crop-Way Purchase 


Plan that lets you buy now...make later payments = | A@agl FOR COMBINE FACTS! | 


when your money comes in. 


ere 








i Check below and send for illustrated catalogs. Mail to j 
| J. 1. Case Co., Dept. G-759, Racine, Wisconsin. i 
a T CAS E | 0 Case 800 combine O Case 77 combine (7-ft.) j 
mm ae j Name__ Student [] [ 

J.1. CASE CO. 2 RACINE, wis. 
‘ Address____ ij 


Ist in Quality for Over 100 Years 
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You'll see these familiar faces in St. Louis 





Mr. and Mrs. Geo. M. Strayer 





0. H. Acom R. G. Houghtlin 


=? 


John Sawyer 





Ersel Walley Walter Scott 











Make your room reservations now! 


39th Annual Convention 
American Soybean Association 


Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. Aug. 11-12 


HAVE YOU made your hotel reser- 
vation yet for the big soybean meet- 
ings in St. Louis Aug. 10-12? 

The American Soybean Associa- 
tion’s 39th annual convention on 
Aug. 11-12 will immediately follow 
the annual meeting of the National 
Soybean Processors Association and 
the advisory board of the National 
Soybean Crop Improvement Coun- 
cil—all in the same hotel. 

Your convention . headquarters: 
The 800-room all air conditioned 
Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson in the 
heart of downtown St. Louis. 

If you haven’t made your room 
reservation better get it in without 
delay to be sure of the accommoda- 
tions you want. Contact: 

Reservation Office 

Hotel Sheraton-Jefférson 
12th Blvd. at Locust 

St. Louis 1, Mo. 


World Needs More Soybeans 

The convention theme, “The World 
Needs More Soybeans,” is most fit- 
ting this year, according to Geo. M. 
Strayer, ASA executive vice presi- 
dent. 

“The crop last year totaled almost 
600 million bushels and we may have 
a 60-million-bushel carryover this 
year,” says Strayer. 

“On the other hand a large part 
of the world’s people are hungry, 
and in particular they are short of 
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fats and proteins, the two chief 
products of the soybean. 

“Due to the strenuous efforts of 
the American Soybean Association 
and its sister organization, the Soy- 
bean Council of America, Inc., to 
avoid a surplus situation, an increas- 
ingly substantial part of the soybean 
crop and its products is. being 
shipped aboard and the world mar- 
ket has become of vital importance 
to us,” says Strayer. 

Ersel Walley, chairman of ASA’s 
market development committee, will 
speak on “The World and Soybeans.” 
Mr. Walley, ASA past president, op- 
erates Walley Agricultural Service, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. He has made re- 
peated trips to both Asia and Europe 
in behalf of export markets for U. S. 
soybeans, sometimes at his own ex- 
pense. He was in Japan this summer. 

The European export program of 
the Soybean Council will be reported 
on by Fred R. Marti, the Council’s 
European director, of Rome. 

USDA fats and oils marketing spe- 
cialist Russell Hudson will cover 
market programs abroad for U. S. oil 
seeds and their products. 

Herbert W. Johnson, head of 
USDA’s soybean section at Belts- 
ville, will discuss recent advances in 
soybean production research. He is 
well known at ASA conventions. 

A U. S. and a Japanese scientist 


will probe the use of U. S. soybeans 
in Japanese foods. A. K. Smith, 
Northern Utilization Research and 
Development Division, Peoria, and 
Tokuji Watanabe, Tokyo, Japan, will 
be the speakers. Mr. Watanabe is 
one of two Japanese scientists work- 
ing on these problems at the Peoria 
Laboratory. 


Outlook Session 


An outlook session will wind up 
the convention on Wednesday after- 
noon, Aug. 12. 

T. A. Hieronymus will speak on, 
“What We Will Get for 1959-Crop 
Soybeans.” Dr. Hieronymus has ap- 
peared on previous ASA convention 
programs. His stand favoring lower 
government supports on soybeans has 
aroused considerable controversy. 

His talk will be followed by a 
panel consisting of farm economists 
and leading soybean growers who 
will discuss the market outlook for 
the coming year. 


Annual, Banquet 

There will be an honorary life 
membership award as usual at the 
annual banquet, to be held Tuesday 
evening, Aug. 11. 

Ralston Purina Co. is giving a din- 
ner party at Checkerboard Square 
for NSPA and ASA members at 7 
p.m., the evening of Aug. 10. 
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Fred R. Marti 


Most of these these folks will be at the soybean meetings 


Paul C. Hughes 


Mr. and Mrs. 





John Butterfield 


Ray Rowland 


George McCulley 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


ASA's 39th Annual Convention 


Aug. 10-12 at the Sheraton-Jefferson 


Monday, Aug. 10 

9:00 a.m. Mezzanine floor 

Exhibits open. 

Committee meetings. 
1:00 p.m. Mezzanine floor 

Registration desk open. 
2:00 p.m. 

Committee meetings. 
7:00 p.m. Raltston Purina Co., 
Checkerboard Square 

Ralston Purina Co. dinner party 
and show open to National Soy- 
bean Processors Association and 
American Soybean Association 
members. 


Tuesday, Aug. 11 

8:30 a.m. Mezzanine floor 
Registration desk open. 
9:00 a.m. Mezzanine floor 

Exhibits open. 

9:30 a.m. Crystal room 

Organ music. 

“Welcome to Missouri.” 

“What the Soybean Council Has 
Done in Europe,” Fred R. Marti, 
regional director, Rome, Italy. 

“Market development for U. S. 
oilseeds and oilseed products,” 
Russell Hudson, marketing special- 
ist, fats and oils division, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, USDA, 
Washington, D. C. 

“How Much Protein We Can Use 
in America,” Elmer Kiehl, depart- 
ment of agricultural economics, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. 

1:30 p.m. Crystal room 

Organ music. 

“The World and _ Soybeans,” 
Ersel Walley, chairman, market 
development committee, American 
Soybean Association, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

“Another Look at Selling Soy- 
beans,” Luther J. Pickrel, exten- 
sion economist, University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul, Minn. 
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“Research on U. S. Soybeans for 
Japan,” Alan K. Smith, oilseed 
crops laboratory, Northern Utiliz- 
ation Research and Development 
Division, Peoria, II]. 

“A Japanese Scientist Looks at 
U.S. Soybeans,” Tokuji Watanabe, 
Food Research Institute, Ministry 
of Agriculture and _ Forestry, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

6:15 p.m. 

Reception. 

7:00 p.m. Gold room 

Annual convention banquet. 

Awarding of honorary life mem- 
berships. 

Speaker, Rev. Clarence G. Hall, 
Catlin, Il. 

Strolling Troubadors. 


Wednesday, Aug. 12 
9:00 a.m. Mezzanine floor 
Registration desk open. 
Exhibits open. 
9:00 a.m. Crystal room 
Annual business meeting, Amer- 
ican Soybean Association. 


10:00 a.m. Crystal room 


Organ music. 

“Recent Advances in Soybean 
Production Research,” Herbert W. 
Johnson, head, soybean section, 
crops research division, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Belts- 
ville, Md. 

“Soybean Production in Au- 
stralia,’ John E. Bligh, Queens- 
land, Australia. 

1:30 p.m. Crystal room 

Organ music. 

“What We Will Get for 1959- 
Crop Soybeans,’ T. A. Hierony- 
mus, associate professor, agricul- 
tural marketing, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, II]. 

Panel, “Outlook for the Soybean 
Crop and Industry,” panelists to 
be announced. 


The Meetings in Brief 

Monday, Aug. 10—An- 
nual meetings of National 
Soybean Processors Associa- 
tion and the National Soy- 
bean Crop _ Improvement 
Council’s advisory board. 

Tuesday, Aug. 11, and 
Wednesday, Aug. 12—For- 
mal program 39th annual 
convention of the American 
Soybean Association. 

Tuesday evening, Aug. 11 
—Annual ASA banquet and 
presentation of honorary 
life memberships. 

Wednesday, Aug. 12, 9:00 
a. m. — Annual business 
meeting of American Soy- 
bean Association. 





MUCH IN DEMAND as an oafter- 
dinner speaker is the Rev. Clarence G. 
Hall, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church at Catlin, Ill., who will appear 
on ASA‘s annual banquet program in 
St. Louis Aug. 11. Reverend Hall, 
who is a member of the Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly, recently returned from 
a@ study trip abroad which took him 
to many far >laces including the Holy 
Land. 
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LOCATION OF Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel in downtown St. Louis, showing access to the city from various routes. The hotel 
is only a short walk from Union Station, the railroad depot of St. Louis. Guests arriving by air are brought to the St. Louis 
airlines terminal in the hotel by limousine. Motorists have a choice of two convenient entrances—one on Twelfth boulevard, 
the other on Locust St. A 600-car garage adjoins the hotel. 


Here's What to See in St. Louis 


Cinerama. Matinee and evening 





YOU’LL NOT lack for something to 
do in St. Louis. 

Annual ASA convention banquet 
is Tuesday evening, Aug. 11. 

Many good eateries and night 
spots are available other evenings. 

For additional entertaiment we 
suggest: 

Baseball. The St. Louis Cardinals 
will be in town. A block of tickets 
is reserved for baseball enthusiasts 
for the St. Louis-San Francisco game 
at Busch Stadium, 3623 Dodier St., 
Monday evening, Aug. 10. 

Musical. You can obtain tickets to 
“Call Me Madam,” musical, at the 
outdoor St. Louis Municipal Opera 
in Forest Park both Sunday and 
Monday evenings. The world’s only 
air-conditioned outdoor theatre. 
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showings at the Ambassador The- 
atre, 401 N. 7th St. 

Missouri Botanical Gardens. The 
largest collection of plant life in the 
Western Hemisphere. 2151 Tower 
Grove. Main entrance at Tower 
Grove and Flora Place. 

St. Louis Zoo. One of the world’s 
outstanding collections of animals— 
over 2,000—in Forest Park. 

Jewel Box. Also in Forest Park. 
A fairyland house of glass enclosing 
unbelievably magnificent flower ar- 
rangements. 

St. Louis Air Terminal. One of 
the most beautiful and unique ex- 
amples of contemporary architecture 
and engineering in “existence. No 
visitor should miss it. 





SHAW’S GARDEN, where you can see 
the largest collection of plant life in 
the Western Hemisphere. 
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Be Sure to 
Pay a Visit 
To Your 


Exhibitors 


YOU WILL want to visit the ex- 
hibits when you attend the combined 
ASA-NSPA meetings at Hotel Sher- 
aton-Jefferson in St. Louis Aug. 
10-12. 

You will find the men in charge 
of the booths anxious to make your 
acquaintance if they are not already 
old friends. And they will be there 
to be of any possible service to you. 

The wide range of equipment and 
display will be well 
worth your close attention. All 
booths will be on the mezzanine 
floor and easily accessible to the 
meeting room. 

Here are the firms that had re- 
served exhibit space at press time, 
with booth number, names of men 
who will attend, and the products or 
services to be shown: 


1. Albert Dickinson Co. 


services on 


2. Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 

To be shown: Hot Spot’s complete 
line of electronic temperature meas- 
uring and engineering aeration sys- 
tems. 

To attend: R. L. Wilson, B. F. 
Fulenwider, and S. A. Mitchell. 


3. Crown Iron Works Co. 
To be shown: Crown soybean pro- 
cessing plants. Display will illus- 


trate Crown’s 40-ton, 80-ton, 120- 
ton, 160-ton and new 200-tons a 
day plant. 


To attend: A. J. Kaiser and J. C. 
Lovetang. 

7. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith. 

To be 


shown: Up-to-the-minute 
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information on the markets through 
a Chicago Board of Trade ticker tape 
machine and the Merrill Lynch pri- 
vate Also a supply of 
company publications on all com- 
modities handled. 

To attend: Nelson 
James E. McHale. 

8. A. T. Ferrell & Co. 

To be shown: Ferrell’s movie on 
elevator head speeds, and the firm’s 
cleaning, elevating and drying equip- 
ment. 

To attend: E. L. Kayor and Ronald 
Banton. 


newswire. 


Cornelius and 


9. Urbana Laboratories. 

To be shown: Complete 
Urbana Cultures for soybean inocu- 
lation, both jelly and humus type. 

To attend: M. C. Kabel or Floyd 
Carter. 


line of 


10. Shanzer Manufacturing Co. 

To be shown: Various soybean and 
grain drier installations. Also a 
model showing the principle of the 
Shanzer drier. 

To attend: John F. Heimovics and 
L. Joy Allen. 

11. Radson Engineering Corp. 

To be shown: Radson’s portable 
Moisture Meter Model 20-E and TR- 
30. Also Model EL-57A, and Rad- 
son’s balance and test weight cyl- 
inder. 

12. R. W. Booker & Associates. 

To be shown: A comprehensive 
evaluation and design 
soybean processing plants. 

To attend: David E. Houlle and R. 
W. Booker. 


HOTEL 
JEFFERSON 


SAINT LOUIS 


service for 





MENS ROOM 












13. V. D. Anderson Co. 

To be shown: A recently devel- 
oped Anderson machine for the pro 
duction of animal feed and Ander- 
son’s new horizontal solvent extrac- 
tion unit. 

To attend: Don Lee, D. W. Crane, 
and W. E. Tench. 

14. Columbian Steel Tank Co. 

15. California Spray-Chemical 
Corp. 

To be shown: Ortho Soybean Seed 
Protectant and Ortho Alanap-3. 

To attend: Jim Retzer, 
Rogers and R. C. Yapp. 

16. Simon-Carter Co. 

To be shown: Information on 
Carter Scalperators, Millerators and 
Duo-Aspirators. 


George 


17. Seedburo Equipment Co. 

To be shown: Seedburo Steinlite 
Model 300-LOS Rapid Oil Tester, 
the new Seedburo Steinlite Model 
500-RC Moisture Tester, the new 
heavy duty No. 34 Boerner Sampler, 
a new model Torsion Balance Scale 
and Spiral Soybean Probe. 

To attend: George W. Piontek. 
18. Black, Sivalls and Bryson, Inc. 

19. Seaman Bag Co. 

22. PTC Cable Co. 

The Soybean Digest. 

To be shown: Copies of the Soy- 
bean Digest, the Soybean Blue Book 
and other material related to the 
publishing activities of the American 
Soybean Association. 

To attend: R. E. Hutchison, John 
Hendrickson and David Bramson. 


The Soybean Council of 
America, Inc. 
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The new Grainvayor AIR-MASTER 


GUARANTEED to be just right 
for YOUR Grain Handling Needs 


You pick the job. We help you select the Grainvayor 
that will do it best .. . show you how to plan and run 
your grain handling operation for maximum effective- 
ness... then guarantee the performance of your Grain- 
vayor. Should it fail to do the job as we have specified, 
our trained Field Service staff will immediately solve 
your problem. You get your money back if we can’t 
meet the special guarantee we've given you. 


Maybe we could get by with just a normal warranty, 
but we don’t think that’s good enough for you. That’s 
why we guarantee the job as well as the equipment to 
prove what Grainvayor can do for you. 


For less than 4%2¢ a bushel average total cost, including 
fuel and labor, you can load or unload cars, trucks, bins, 
buildings, or barges. Best of all, you'll do it quicker and 


MYERS-SHERMAN C0. 


1602 South Illinois Street ° 


Phone: 


m1 REATOR, 


Niiactehic) aay aya whe) 


ILLINOIS 





easier than ever before with Grainvayor’s fool-proof 
pneumatic system and simple one-man operation. 


Because it’s completely portable, you can use your 
Grainvayor anywhere and move it easily from one job 
to another. Use it as an added “leg” at track-side ... 
“turn” grain in flat storage ... improve grain grade with 
automatic vacuum removal of dust, rodent pellets, 
weevil-cut kernels, live insects, and storage odors. 


Start saving money on grain handling . .. make more 
profit from grain sales. Find out how this guaranteed 
pneumatic conveying method can do both better for 
you. Just fill in and mail the coupon .. . we'll send 
you more information on the many Grainvayor models, 
how they work, what they’ll do, and why they’ll save 
you money. 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY, Streator, Illinois 
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THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


THE CROP, MARKETS AND OTHER ITEMS OF NOTE 


County 
Support 
Rates 


Ask 3-Year 
Extension 
Of P. L. 480 


Some Late 
Reports 
On Crop 


JULY, 1959 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture in late June announced 1959- 
crop county support rates on soybeans based on the average support price 
of $1.85 per bushel. The county rates in general reflect the 24¢-per- 
bushel reduction from the 1958 average of $2.09 per bushel. Terminal 
rates were not established. 

The only change in the price-support premium-and-discount schedule 
from last year provides for premiums and discounts for foreign material. 
The schedule gives soybeans with low f. m. of the 1959 crop a better break 
than previous crops have had. 

Soybeans containing 1% or less of foreign material at time of delivery 
to CCC will get a premium of 2¢ a bushel. Soybeans with f. m. of more 
than 2% will get discounts ranging from l1¢ to 6¢ per bushel at %% steps 
up to 5% f. m. In the past no premium was included for soybeans containing 
1% or less f. m. 

Premiums for low moisture content will range from 1¢ to 4¢ per bushel 
for soybeans with 13.7% down to 12% or less moisture. 

Except for moisture content, which cannot be more than 14%, mini- 
mum requirements for support eligibility correspond to soybeans of No. 4 
grade. 

The range of county support rates on 1959-crop No. 2 soybeans for 
seven leading states: Ark. $1.82 all counties; Ill. $1.85 to $1.92; Ind. $1.83 
to $1.90; Iowa $1.79 to $1.86; Minn. $1.71 to $1.80; Mo. $1.78 to $1.85; Ohio 
$1.83 to $1.87. 


The Administration in June switched official position and asked for a 
3-year extension of Public Law 480. In the past, the Administration posi- 
tion as expressed by Secretary of Agriculture Benson has been a year-to- 
year extension of the 480 program. 

The shift came in a statement by Senator Everett Dirksen of Illinois, 
minority leader, in expressing Administration position on the wheat bill. 
A number of members of Congress have urged longer-term extension of 
the 480 program. 


Beneficial rains were quite general in Iowa during the last few days 
of June. 

Arkansas Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin: “Growing conditions at 
present are quite favorable for soybeans and the crop shows good pros- 
pects. Many fields are in need of cultivation.” 

Maryland-Delaware Crop Reporting Service: “Soybeans in this area 
are standing up well despite the shortage of soil moisture, but all crops 
need rain.” 

North Carolina Crop Reporting Service: “Soybeans are in generally 
good condition throughout the state, with reports ranging from fair to 
very good in the commercial eastern counties.” 

J. E. Johnson, Champaign, Ill.: “Dry weather has made possible cor- 
recting a weed situation that was very discouraging. On the whole all 
fields look very good. Late seedings show most slowing down of growth. 
The sizable acreage plowed waiting rain will have only a very slim chance 
of making even a fair crop yield.” 

Dallas E. Western, Quaker Oats Co.: “For the most part, the condition 
of both corn and soybeans is good throughout the heavy-producing sec- 
tions. Color is good and fields are clean. The stage of growth varies 
greatly from one section to another throughout the entire Midwest.” 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. notes concerning the general dry weather 
in June in the Midwest: “A brief dry spell at this stage of the crop’s 
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Some 
Reports on 
Exports 


Lausanne 
Soybean 
Exhibit 


Mellorine 
Production 


Coconut 
Oil 
Stockpile 


Outlook 
For Storage 
in 1959 


Carryover 
from 1958 
Bean Crop 


development is actually beneficial. It forces roots down into the subsoil 
where, come hot weather later on, they will have access to moisture.” 

Quoting Trade News Service, New York, N. Y.: “Based on fair 
average weather the next 2 months, we have the promise of an edible oil 
production of well in excess of any and all foreseeable requirements.” (For 
detailed earlier crop report s€e page 24.) 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has extended from June 30 to 
July 31 the delivery period on a purchase authorization for $2,546,500 
worth, or about 8,000 metric tons, of soybean or cottonseed oil to Israel. 

USDA has also issued authorization to the Republic of China (Taiwan) 
for purchase of up to $741,600 worth, about 2,200 metric tons, of soybean or 
cottonseed oil. Contract dates are between July 3 and Aug. 31, and 
terminal delivery date is Sept. 30. 

In recent weeks ICA authorizations have been issued to Morocco for 
$3.7 million worth of soybeans and soybean oil, and to Spain for $363,000 
worth of oil cake and meal. (For more detailed earlier report on exports 
see Washington Digest, page 38.) 


Thousands of visitors saw the U. S. soybean display at the International 
Food Exhibition, Lausanne, Switzerland, which closed June 29. The dis- 
play was presented cooperatively by the Soybean Council of America, Inc., 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

A soybean luncheon presented during the Exhibition attracted a large 
number of soybean importers from Switzerland and other European coun- 
tries. Many expressed surprise at the excellent texture and flavor of 
U. S. margarine. Howard L. Roach, Council president, was the principal 
speaker. 


May production of mellorine and other frozen desserts made with 
fats and oils other than milk fats was 4,340,000 gallons, a new record for the 
month, according to the USDA crop reporting board. During the first 
5 months of this year production was 16,300,000 gallons, 8% above the same 
months last year. 


General Services Administration has sent a joint resolution to Con- 
gress proposing suspension of the normal 6-month waiting period before 
sales of its 265-million-pound stockpile of coconut oil can be made. The 
plan is to offer the stockpile for disposal on a piecemeal basis of once 
every 6 weeks in quantities of not less than 10 million or more than 14 
million pounds. 

The move is said to be one cause of the recent drop in the coconut 
oil market. 


Says Jake Hartz, Jr., Jacob Hartz Seed Co., Stuttgart, Ark., “There 
has been a large amount of storage built in Arkansas for soybeans this 
year, both public and on farm. Most soybean growers will be in much 
better position to handle their crops this fall than they were in 1958.” 

Quoting M. W. LeVier, Wichita, Kans.: “Storage will be short or 
crowded, at least for a while. May clear up by bean time. Railroad load- 
ing and unloading facilities are all tied up at present. I understand all 
available trackage is full some places.” 


The carryover of 1958-crop soybeans may be as small as 50 million 
bushels because of the great volume that has been processed, according 
to G. L. Jordan, University of Illinois agricultural economist. 

A total of 36.3 mill*on bushels was processed in May, the second largest 
month this year. Total crushings for the year were 41 million bushels 
larger than the year ago total by May 31. Processor stocks on May 31 
totaled 50 million bushels, about a 6-week supply at the recent rate of 


crush. 
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BRONOCO BALANCED COMPOSITION Hi-Efficiency HEXANE 
extracts more premium quality oil with less solvent loss 


If your output doesn’t check out with the best figures on these charts 
you’re losing, or wasting, up to 60 pounds of oil per ton of bean or seed! 


There’s no fiction in the comparisons above; they illustrate results obtained 
by a 3-plant processor for half a year. 


Plenty of other case histories indicate that your operation should be 


TYPICAL ANALYSIS no exception to the rule—Bronoco Balanced Composition Hi-Efficiency Hexane 

Pee ene en ere 1.92% will give you greater yield of higher price oil, with less odor, better color, 

Total Naphthenes.......... 24.04% and with an absolute minimum loss factor. 
Total Paraffines............ 74.04% y : 

100.00% Proof? Phone, wire or write for complete data and generous samples 


for laboratory examination and test. 


immediate Delivery from a nearby Bronoco pliant 


HEXANE 


THE R. J. BROWN CO. ° 1418 WITTENBERG AVENUE ° ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
Plants: Akron, Bellaire, Ohio; Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland Columbus, Dayton, Decatur, Ill., Detroit, Indianapolis, Lansing, Louisville, Memphis, St. Louis 
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QOYBEAN research in Louisiana 
\" has been a cooperative effort with 
the Baton Rouge station and the 
branch stations working toward bet- 
ter soybean varieties for the state 
with a series of variety tests. Soy- 
bean research at Baton Rouge has 
consisted primarily of a breeding 
program involving the development 
and appraisal of promising soybean 
strains adapted to Louisiana condi- 
tions. 

Earlier, when most of the soybean 
demand was for forage varieties, the 
Acadian and Pelican varieties were 
developed and released to growers. 
The Improved Pelican was later re- 
leased primarily for the cane area in 
Louisiana where high yields of for- 
age were required for soil improve- 
ment. The Improved Pelican seed is 
well suited to crushing. A 6-year av- 
erage oil content has been 22.4%. 

More recently the soybean re- 
search has been concentrated on the 
development of varieties of the 
crushing type for Louisiana condi- 
tions. Seed yielding ability and a 
relatively high oil and protein con- 
tent have been important goals in 
variety development. It was not un- 
til 1956 and 1957 that Louisiana har- 
vested as much as half of its soybean 
acreage for grain. Only a fifth of the 
soybean acreage was harvested for 
beans as recent as 1954. 

Soybeans are very sensitive to the 
length of day and varieties often re- 


ean Research 
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evaluated. Rate, date and method of 
seeding soybeans as well as cultural 
practices have been tested. Several 
promising strains have produced de- 
pendable yields of seed of good 
quality with a high oil content at 
Baton Rouge, and some of the strains 
have shown promise in north and in 
central Louisiana in recent tests. 


Bienville Variety 


The Bienville was one of the out- 
standing strains of the Pelican 2 x 
Ogden material, and foundation seed 
was released to growers for planting 
in 1958. The Bienville has averaged 
40 bushels of seed per acre during 
the past 6 years at Baton Rouge. 
The yellow seed of medium size, ap- 
proximately 2,800 per pound, showed 
an oil content of 22.6% for the past 
3 years. 

The agronomy department has 
been cooperating with the U. S. Re- 
gional Laboratory since 1943. The 
performance of the Bienville in the 
regional test at Baton Rouge during 
the past 3 years is shown in table 1 
where it is compared with commer- 
cial varieties and with other Louisi- 
ana strains. It compared favorably 
with the earlier varieties of Ogden, 
Hood, and Lee, as well as with Jack- 
son and Roanoke, for seed yielding 


ability, oil content, height and spread 
of plant, lodging resistance, and seed 
quality and viability. 

Highly satisfactory yields from the 
Bienville variety have been reported 
from similar tests conducted in other 
states in the Gulf area during the 
past 3 years. The Bienville has 
shown promise at the Red River Val- 
ley Experiment Station at Curtis for 
the past several years. Much of the 
foundation seed of this variety was 
grown at that station. Satisfactory 
yields have also been reported in 
northeast and central Louisiana 
where it has been grown. 

The Bienville soybean covered the 
middles well with an average height 
of 38 inches, and matured about Oct. 
25 at Baton Rouge. It produced seed 
well above the ground level and 
showed resistance to lodging and to 
shattering. While the Bienville had 
a maturity date and height similar 
to the Jackson its seed yield, oil, and 
protein content were considerably 
higher. The oil content averaged 
0.7% higher, while the protein con- 
tent of the Bienville seed was 1% 
higher for the 1956-57 average. 

It is hoped that the Bienville will 
improve soybean production in cen- 
tral Louisiana where the yields of 
Jackson have been disappointing 
and where the earlier maturing va- 


TABLE 1—THE PERFORMANCE OF SOME COMMERCIAL SOYBEAN VARIETIES AND LOUISIANA 
STRAINS WHEN GROWN IN REGIONAL TESTS AT BATON ROUGE DURING THE PAST 4 YEARS 








spond adversely when grown out- Bushels per acre ae Seed peer ey. 
side their latitude of adaptation. Ef- Variety 1958 1957 1956 1955 Avg. 1957 pound Pounds/A. 
forts to bring soybean varieties to Ogden te 20.1 34.1 37.9 29.8 21.5* 2965 53 
<2 Lee 6 33.2 37.3 37.9 35.5 21.4* 3411 46 
Louisiana that were developed and Jackson 36.4 27.9 38.2 36.7 34.8 22.9 2800 57 
adapted to areas farther north with Roanoke a 30.7 38.4 30.9 33.3 22.0* 2965 53 
greater day lengths have often been poe (D51-4888) ed a2 a2 25.1 25.8 22.9* 3311 48 
‘ . ° ° a a 
disappointing and the seed yield and poet ; sad - “— = 
‘ : Louisiana Strains 
quality have been erratic. a saa = 28.9 30.6 28.0 28.6 21.4 3489 45 
2 ‘ 3 ienville 40. 38.6 43.6 os 41.0 23.6 2749 58 
_ Several hundred strains and selec La. 53-97-1 39.2 37.4 ae 39.1 23.4 2607 61 
tions from earlier crosses at the La. ea — 40.1 39.4 36.5 38.7 24.1 2783 57 
Baton Rouge station have been La. 49-11-6 —. 30.1 36.3 37.5 34.6 24.3 3024 52 
’ ; La. 49-2-4 — 31.5 38.0 32.0 33.8 24.1 3024 
grown in replicated tests each year Average 35.7 34.5 38.1 33.5 23.5 ” 
as further studies were made. Sev- L.S.D. 5% 3.2 3.4 3.5 7. 
eral thousand individual plant selec- * 1956. 1957 analyses not made. ** Analyses, courtesy U. S. Regional Soybean Laboratory, Ur- 
bana, Ill. Approximate pounds of seed per acre required to plant one seed per inch in rows 


tions have also been grown and 40 inches apart. 
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March April 


May June July 


Planting Date 
EFFECT OF date of planting on yield and height of soybeans, 1957-58. 


rieties have not at times produced 
sufficient height nor forage canopy. 

The Ogden, Lee, and Jackson va- 
rieties gave exceilent yields over the 
state in 1958. All varieties grew 
taller in 1958 and with the heavy 
rains and wind the Jackson and Lee 
along with the Bienville and the 
Improved Pelican lodged consider- 
ably more than usual. Where the 
fall rains persisted, harvesting was 
delayed and the seed quality was 
lowered. The newly released variety 
Hood made comparable yields of 
seed at Curtis, La., in 1958. 


July 1 broadcasted seeding of the 
Improved Pelican soybeans yielded 
66% of the seed obtained when the 
crop was planted in 3.5-foot rows 
and given the usual cultivation. This 
amounted to 15.2 bushels for the 
broadcasted seeding and 23 bushels 
for the soybeans grown in 3.5-foot 
rows. Two early cultivations with 
the rotary hoe were given both seed- 
ing methods. 

Earlier tests at Baton Rouge dis- 
couraged broadcast seeding of soy- 
beans on areas heavily infested with 
weeds and grass, and indicated that 
early broadcast seeding offered less 
promise than did May or June plant- 
ings, when the growth of the soy- 
bean seedlings was most rapid. 

Louisiana planters have long since 
discontinued the planting of soy- 
beans for grain at corn planting time 
as was done when the forage types 
were grown for soil improvement. 
The crushing type of soybeans usu- 
ally has been planted during May 
when possible. The fear of drought 
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or continued rainfall, or competition 
for labor and machinery from other 
crops later, often has threatened the 
soybean grower into considering the 
advisability of planting much earlier 
than May. When adverse weather or 
competition from other crop de- 
mands delay planting until June, the 
question of planting at all was con- 
sidered as the month waned. In 1958 
some growers were forced into July 
planting. 


Date of Planting 


Date of planting tests at Baton 
Rouge during the 30s established a 
preference for May planting, with 
a possible range of some 6 weeks. 
The date of planting test was re- 
activated in 1957 to determine to 
what extent the grain yields might 
be reduced when plantings were 
made earlier or later than May. The 
test included five varieties planted 
from early March to July in two 42- 
inch row plots, 50 feet long with four 
replications. Plantings were made 
as near the first week of the month 
as was practical. Four varieties of 
the crushing type of Oct. 20-28 ma- 
turity and the late maturing forage 
type, Improved Pelican, were in- 
cluded in the experiment. 

The highest yields of seed were 
obtained from the four varieties of 
the crushing type when planted in 
early May and early June in a date 
of planting test at the Baton Rouge 
station. The 1957-58 average yield of 
34.5 bushels for the May and June 
plantings compared with 20% (6 
bushels) for March, 50% (17 bush- 


els) for April, and 60% (20 bushels) 
for July plantings. 

With monthly plantings being 
made, it might be assumed that each 
planting date would apply from the 
20th of the previous month to the 
20th of the month in which the 
planting was made. Planting from 
June 20 to July 20 would then be 
considered about 60% as desirable 
as planting from Apr. 20 to June 20, 
while planting from Mar. 20 to Apr. 
20 would suggest the possibility of 
producing about half as much seed. 


Contrary to the response of the 
four crushing-type varieties to the 
time of planting, the Improved Peli- 
can produced satisfactory yields of 
seed from March through June. 
There was little difference in the 
height and vegetative growth of the 
Improved Pelican during that period. 
The slightly lower height observed 
in June was further reduced when 
planting was done on July 1. 


Early flowering was observed in 
the March and April plantings and 
a few pods were evident by June 1, 
when the Lee variety held many 
well-filled pods. Blossoming and pod 
formation with subsequent shedding 
of both flowers and pods at various 
stages of maturity continued 
throughout the spring and summer 
from the March and April plantings 
of the four crushing-type varieties. 
This was most pronounced in the 
Lee variety which held some ripen- 
ing pods, as well as blossoms, by 
June 23. With the dwarfed plants 
covered with dried unfilled pods, 
there were but few flowers when 
the normal period of blooming ar- 
rived. 

The Bienville and other Louisiana 
strains reacted similarly in the 
March plantings but recovered some- 
what better from the April planting 
than did the Lee variety. Early 
flowering was also observed in the 
earlier plantings of the Improved 
Pelican, but no pods were set and 
the plants obviously remained in a 
vegetative state and continued grow- 
ing until late summer. 

The initiation of flowering is 
closely related to minimum hours of 
daylight or short-day conditions as 
contrasted with the long days of 
June. Soybeans normally begin 
flowering as the days become short- 
er in late summer. The plantings 
made in March and April received 
a similar limited number of hours of 
daylight in April and May as the 
later plantings would receive in Au- 
gust, and consequently began bloom- 
ing and setting pods during May. 


The premature flowering resulted 
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in dwarfed plants as the growth 
changed from the vegetative to the 
fruiting stage. The normally late 
maturing varieties, such as the Im- 
proved Pelican, are not affected as 
much by early plantings as are the 
earlier maturing varieties. The late 
maturing varieties have a tendency 
to mature at about the same time in 
the fall even though they were 
planted over a period of 4 months. 
The vegetative growth and height 
are materially reduced when soy- 
beans are planted in late June or 
later. 

There was a close relationship be- 
tween the grain yield and the plant 
height of the four crushing-type 
varieties. The influence of date of 
planting on the yield of seed and 
the height of the plants is illustrated 
in figure 2, where bushels per acre 
and inches in height of plants were 
plotted on the same scale. For the 
varieties grown, the height of plant 
was definitely a factor associated 
with yield. The height of plant 
usually indicates the relative vege- 
tative cover produced. 

When a soybean variety fails to 
produce sufficient vegetative cover 
to form a canopy over the field be- 
fore fruiting, the yield of grain is 


often low. In this experiment, ex- 
cessive grass growth after the last 
cultivation took over the areas not 
covered by the early and late planted 
soybeans. This vegetative competi- 
tion for moisture and for plant nu- 
trients may become critical during 
late summer droughts. 

Earlier experiments have shown 
that higher yields may be obtained 
by narrowing the distance between 
rows to the minimum for cultivation 
when grain type soybean varieties 
are planted late, or when the plant- 
ing of northern unadapted varieties 
is attempted in Louisiana. 


As has been pointed out, the Im- 
proved Pelican overcame any tend- 
ency toward dwarfing when planted 
during March and April and normal 
seed production occurred. The rela- 
tionship of seed yield to height of 
plant of the Improved Pelican was 
similar to that of the other varieties, 
but there were 2 inches in height 
of vegetation for every 1 bushel of 
seed produced. 


When mid-July plantings were 
made, the Improved Pelican ap- 
peared a safer grain producer than 
did the earlier varieties in tests at 
Baton Rouge. 
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Now you can make rapid, easily made and 
accurate fat and oil content determinations 
on all fat and oil bearing products. Soybean 
processors say that non-technical personnel 
can make tests at 2 the cost and 1/20 the 
time—with, plus or minus, .5 of 1% of the 
accuracy determined by official laboratory 
methods. Write for complete information. 
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THREE-MILLION-BUSHEL addition to 
Cargill, Inc.’s 17-million-bushel Chi- 
cago elevator will make it the Great 
Lakes’ largest grain terminal. Giant 
steel bins, shown in artist’s drawing, 
will hold 1 million bushels each. 


Cargill Adds 3 Million 
Bushels at Chicago 


ADDITION this summer of 3 million 
bushels of storage space at Cargill, 
Inc.’s 17-million-bushel terminal ele- 
vator at Chicago will make it the 
largest grain facility on the Great 
Lakes. 

Regional manager Clifford M. 
Roberts, Jr., said, “anticipated major 
exports of Illinois and Indiana grain 
from Chicago through the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, plus stepped-up barge 
and rail movement to the South and 
Southeast, have made the new ex- 
pansion necessary.” 

He pointed out that export grain 
may leave the elevator either by 
ocean vessel or by lake boat for 
transfer to deep-water ships at Car- 
gill’s 12.5-million-bushel elevator 
now under construction at Baie 
Comeau, Quebec, on the eastern end 
of the Seaway. 

Chicago Alderman Emil V. Pacini, 
in whose 10th ward—at 122nd and 
Torrence Ave.—Cargill’s elevator is 
located, pointed out that one of its 
main functions is the receipt of 
trucked grain from northeastern II- 
linois and of barged Indiana grain 
originally received at Michigan City. 
Inland waterway barges operate 
from the elevator through the Cal- 
umet-Sag canal and the _ Illinois 
river. 

Additions at Chicago will com- 
prise three 1-million-bushel circular 
steel tanks, each 160 feet in diame- 
ter, 91 feet high at the center and 
48 feet high at the rim. 

Excavation for foundations will 
begin “immediately,” Roberts said, 
with the new storage planned for 
completion “in time for this year’s 
harvests.” 
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makes a complete line coverage totaling 28 
different models . . . sizes . . . screen and air 
arrangements . . . your preference all-steel or 
wood construction . . . capacities range from 
750 to 6000 bushels per hour. 


* : > 


Each of these “extra-well-built’’? machines 


‘ 
>. provide that continuous-run, big capacity 
% you demand plus thorough cleaning never 
i? before attained by a fast cleaner. 

hey 

* Hundreds of these powerful Clippers are 

¥ paying their way with extra profits in plants 


of all sizes—from the largest terminals to 
the smallest country points. 


The trend is to modern, precision-built 
screen and air cleaners. Install Clippers— 
the trademark that has set the pace for nearly 
34 of a century. 


Order your free copy of the new 
Grain Cleaners Catalog today and 
learn first hand why Clippers are 
being used in ever increasing 
numbers. 





.~< Super,A488-Ds 
&~ 4500-6000 bu. per hr. 





7 a 
A. T. FERRELL & COMPANY GRAIN © SEED 
Saginaw, Michigan AND BEAN CLEANERS 
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Reports from International Seed Crushers Congress 


Says U.S. Beans Now Satisfy Europeans 


EUROPEAN crushers are satisfied 
with the shipments of U. S. soybeans 
received, judged by present grading 
standards, said Guy Chipperfield, 
president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Seed Crushers, at the 37th 
annual Congress at Cannes, France, 
June 2. 

“Some of us would still prefer to 
receive yellow beans such as are ex- 
ported from Canada or China. Per- 
haps the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway will enable us to draw 
American beans from that source as 
well instead of getting rather an 
excess of green beans via the Missis- 
sippi and the Atlantic ports. 

“It is gratifying to report that the 
IOSA Form of Contract for U. S. 
soybeans has now been agreed on 
and was ratified on Mar. 24. Much 
credit is due to both sides for pa- 
tiently pursuing the negotiations to 
this successful issue and crushers are 
particularly grateful to J. C. A. 
Faure, who handled their interests 
throughout with persistence and 
conspicuous ability. 

“Soybeans being on the border- 
line, so to speak, between grain and 
mainly oil-bearing seeds, we ac- 
cepted, in this case, the grain inter- 
pretation of the Extension of Ship- 
ment clause as well as the principle 
of sampling and analysis at the port 
of shipment backed by Federal Ap- 
peal, although this causes some dif- 
ficulties in the case of split cargoes. 
However, we can see no present so- 
lution for this last difficulty. 

“With regard to the Extension of 
Shipment clause in seed contracts, 
the principle has, of course, been ac- 
cepted in the grain trade on the basis 
of 31 days’ shipments and this now 
applies to cakes as well. In the case 
of oilseeds and vegetable oils, we 
could consider a similar arrangement 
but I do not see how we could go 
further than that. As long as seed 
continues to be offered on the basis 
of 2 months’ shipment, we can hard- 
ly be expected to do more than con- 
template extension of shipment in 
agreed cases of force majeure be- 
cause we are already running cover 
risks which might prejudice con- 
tinuity of processing, and, in view of 
our commitments to consuming in- 
dustries and in the matter of work- 
ing conditions, we cannot afford to 
extend these risks. There is, in fact, 
little that I can add under this head- 
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ing to what I said at our Lucerne 
Congress in 1956. 

“While on the subject of American 
soybeans, there is a matter of broad 
principle which I feel ought again to 
be brought to light, especially as our 
American colleagues have sponsored 
this occasion. I refer to the fact that 
any discussion on the development 
of the export tonnage of American 
commodities should not neglect the 
other side of the picture, namely, the 
import of goods into the United 
States. You cannot expect indefi- 
nitely to export $14 billion worth of 
goods or commodities and only to 
import $7 billion, unless you are 
prepared indefinitely to give that 
amount away at someone’s expense. 

“Referring to China, although 
buyers can hardly be expected to 
accept without reserve the almost 
miraculous increases in production 
reported from that country, the pos- 
sibility may exist of larger exports 
of oilseeds to countries which have 
drawn supplies from that source in 
the past provided that the political 
climate is favorable. The figures for 
exports of soybeans to Europe illus- 
trate this tendency, even if they do 
not support the expectations of some 
of the optimists.” 

Eight hundred and forty delegates 
and guests from 31 countries at- 
tended the conference. 

Mr. Chipperfield was _ reelected 
president for the 9th consecutive 
year. 

A. E. Robinson of Great Britain 
was elected senior vice president. 
J. E. Th. M. Randag, Netherlands, 
was elected second vice president. 

A. E. Peel, Great Britain, was 
reelected secretary. 


U. S. Crop Short of 
Needs Is Possible 


FOR THE FIRST time in the nation’s 
history, there will be “a carryover of 
soybeans exceeding nominal propor- 
tions,” said W. E. Huge, president of 
Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
at the Congress. 

“Although the record crush, esti- 
mated at about 400 million bushels, 
and exports of 90 million bushels 
from the 1958 crop have provided 
important markets, it is expected 
that a carryover of nearly 2 months’ 
needs will be on hand at the end of 
the crop year.” 


Future Prospects 


However, the speaker indicated 
that, at present, future prospects for 
U. S. soybean production might not 
be quite so bright. Current planting 
returns indicated a reduction of 
about 7% in the acreage devoted to 
soybeans in 1959. 

“Unless we are blessed this sum- 
mer with very favorable weather 
conditions—similar to those of 1958 
—we might anticipate a soybean 
crop short of domestic and export 
needs,” said Mr. Huge. 

The declining pattern of industrial 
use of linseed oil in America has 
been reversed and is now expected 
to continue on an upward trend. 


The recently announced 14% re- 
duction in the 1959 flaxseed support 
price, as well as diversion of acreage 
to more profitable crops has led to 
an indication of an 8.4% reduction in 
flaxseed acreage in 1959. 

Signs pointed to a moderate in- 
crease in cotton acreage in 1959 and, 
assuming normal weather conditions 
in the cotton belt, one might expect 
cottonseed oil production from the 
1959 crop to be nearly 25% above 
the previous year. 

Acreage limitations and a reduced 
support price left the groundnut 
crop in a “relatively unimportant 
class with respect to edible oil sup- 
plies.” 


New Record in Protein 
Feed Supply in 1958-59 


THE GROWTH of the American for- 
mula feed industry and the increased 
use of soybean meal by livestock and 
poultry feeders have been two of the 
most important developments in the 
nation’s agricultural economy. This 
view was expressed by Eldred A. 
Cayce, vice president, Ralston Pur- 
ina Co., St. Louis, Mo., at the Con- 
gress. 


“There has been a simultaneous 
growth in the formula feed industry 
and the production and consumption 
of soybean meal in the United States. 
Soybean meal has advanced from 
a minor part of the total protein 
supply in the 1930’s to the dominant 
source in recent years. Production 
of formula feeds reached 40 million 
tons last year, which was nearly four 
times the average volume for the 
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period just prior to World War II,” 
said Mr. Cayce. 

“Over 80% of the soybean meal 
produced in the United States is 
used in the production of formula 
feeds.” 


Protein Supply Outlook 

Mr. Cayce said the combined ton- 
nage of high protein feeds available 
for feeding in 1958-59 was expected 
to total around 14.8 million short 
(U. S.) tons. This would be a new 
record both in total and per animal 
unit. A record soybean crop in 1958 
and a moderate increase over the 
previous year in the cottonseed crop 
were, of course, the big contributing 
factors to this increased supply. 

According to the official estimate 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, based on indications in Janu- 
ary, the combined supply of the five 
oilseed meals for 1958-59 was ex- 
pected to total 12.4 million short 
tons. 

Soybean meal production in 1958- 
59 was officially estimated at 9.2 
million tons. With exports and other 
uses expected to equal at least last 
year’s level, the quantity available 
for feeding would exceed the amount 
fed in 1957-58 by 10%. 

“Further growth can be expected 
in the formula feed industry,” said 
Mr. Cayce. “This will require larger 
quantities of high protein feeds. Re- 
peated studies by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and by state 
agricultural colleges have shown 
that more protein should be fed in 
order to balance livestock and poul- 
try rations. 


World Exports, Demand 
Seen in Close Balance 


WORLD EXPORTS of fats and oils, 
relative to world import require- 
ments, will be fairly closely bal- 
anced in 1959, J. C. A. Faure, Uni- 
lever, Ltd., London, told the confer- 
ence. 

World export supplies are expected 
to be 350,000 tons larger than in 
1958, but the import requirements 
of Western Europe are also up very 
considerably, said Mr. Faure. Other 
countries in the world are also likely 
to need larger imports. 

Mr. Faure estimated world produc- 
tion of fats and oils in 1959 at 30 
million tons, an increase over last 
year of nearly 1.5 million tons. 

The main increases will be found 
in China, 1 million tons; United 
States, 560,000 tons; and India and 
Pakistan, 80,000 tons. 

Decreased production is expected 
in Argentine and Brazil, Europe and 
the Philippines. 

“We find increases in almost all 
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the edible liquid oils except olive 
oil. Soybean oil is up 450,000 tons, 
cotton oil by 275,000 tons, and pea- 
nut oil by 300,000 tons. Total liquid 
edible oils are expected to be up 
by 1.1 million tons. The other major 
increases are in animal fats, 350,000 
tons, mostly lard, and linseed oil, 
100,000 tons. 

“IT expect world exports to be 
around 350,000 tons more than in 
1958 and I would not be surprised if 
the record of 7% million tons in 1957 
is again reached. There is clearly a 
larger potential increase than the 
350,000 tons. I need only mention 
that stocks of soybeans in the USA 


on Dec. 31 amounted to 89 million 
bushels more than a year earlier, 
which, in oil equivalent, amounts to 
435,000 tons. The USA should supply 
an additional 350,000 tons. We can 
certainly export more soybeans and 
soya oil as well as increases in cot- 
ton oil, lard and tallow.” 

Principal changes in exports com- 
pared with 1958 are as follows: 

Increases—soya oil 180,000 tons; 
cottonseed oil 80,000 tons; peanut oil 
30,000 tons; linseed oil 70,000 tons; 
lard 50,000 tons; and tallow 40,000 
tons. 

Decreases: coconut oil 100,000 
tons; whale oil 20,000 tons. 





lowing reasons: 


producers. 





ORDERLY MARKETING 
OF SOYBEANS 
ASSURES A SOUND INDUSTRY 


The general technique of moving soybeans 
through the normal channels of trade by government 
assistance in the marketing of the oil fraction is of 
tremendous significance. It is vastly superior to the 
system devised primarily for grains and cotton of 
government loans and CCC acquisitions, for the fol- 


1—The increase in net farm income is greater 
than any possible government costs. 


2—NMore soybean meal is available at reason- 
able prices, thus providing better balanced rations 
and better net returns to livestock and poultry 


3—The soybean crop moves into consumption 
and not into government storage. 


4—Exporters and importers of soybeans are 
commercial buyers in the open market—not “‘bar- 
gain hunters”’ from government hoards. 


LAUHOFF SOYA CO. 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Phone 6-4770 
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to solwe it 


at lowest cost 


Grain or feed—flat or vertical—five tons or a million 
bushels — Butler has a storage structure that will 
exactly fit your requirements. You can select from 
the world’s most complete line of steel structures — 
structures that are quality-fabricated by Butler, and 
job-engineered by local Butler storage experts. You 
select from a line that includes the most advanced 
developments in grain and feed storage, drying and 
handling equipment. Butler Square Tanks, for ex- 
ample, have brought a new modern look, lower 
maintenance, and greater safety to country elevator 
construction and feed mill storage. New “Giant” bin 
models have cut costs per bushel for individual stor- 
age structures to new lows. 

When you consult Butler, you deal with the com- 
pany that has provided more structures for more 
bushels of grain, and tons of feed than any other 
manufacturer. This record has been compiled only 
because thousands of grain and feed men found 
Butler to be their best buy. Let us show you why a 
Butler structure is your best buy. Write direct. 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7461 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 





Manufacturers of Metal Buildings » Contract Manufacturing 
Equipment for Farming, Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn. « Galesburg, III. 
Richmond, Calif. « Birmingham, Ala. * Houston, Tex. « Burlington, Ont., Can. 

















CROP REPORT 


Early Growing Conditions Excellent 


EARLY GROWING conditions were 
favorable to exceptionally favorable 
for the soybean crop over most of 
the belt. In very few spots were 
they rated as poor, and the soybean 
crop was generally off to a good 
start. 

But rainfall was scant over wide 
areas during most of June. Beans 
were not yet suffering in the latter 
part of June but rain was needed. 

Reports from Soybean Digest Cor- 
respondents: 

Arkansas. Jake Hartz, Jr., Jacob 
Hartz Seed Co., Stuttgart (6-20): 
About 10% increase in acreage. Sub- 
soil moisture adequate, topsoil mois- 
ture beginning to dry as past week 
warm and sunshiny with low hu- 
midity. Most fields clean and up to 
good stands. There has been a large 
amount of storage built in Arkansas 
for soybeans this year, both public 
and on farm. Most soybean growers 
will be in much better position to 
handle their crops this fall than they 
were in 1958. 

Illinois. L. Parke Kerbaugh, Stan- 
ford (6-20): Planting date earlier 
than usual. Beans larger than usual. 
Early to normal planted beans are 
doing well. Late planted beans are 
thin and small. 

A. M. Convis, Funk Bros. Seed Co., 
Bloomington (6-22): Crop looks 
very good. Dry June has helped 
farmers to clean up fields and fields 
look very clean and in excellent con- 
dition. All we need is rain. 
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Indiana. Chester B. Biddle, Biddle 
Farms, Remington (6-20): Some 
beans planted in dry dirt. Rains have 
been very spotty since a very wet 
spring. Area needs moisture. 


Iowa. F. G. Hunt, Adair (6-20): 
From Redfield west to Missouri 
River I believe acreage is 10% larger 
than last year on account of late 
rains making field conditions almost 
impossible for planting corn. Past 
2 weeks dry and thick crust formed, 
but rotary hoe saved the day. Most 
fields up, good stand and free of 
disease. 

Kansas. Elmer L. Buster, Kansas 
Soya Products Co., Emporia (6-19): 
Some very dry areas in Kansas. 
Could be serious in another week. 
Crop off to a good start, stands good 
and early growth good. Moisture 
needed now to maintain the plant. 


Minnesota. John R. Thompson, 
University of Minnesota southern 
station, Waseca (6-19): Acreage 
down 10%-20% from 1958 due to in- 
creased corn acreage. Less than % 
inch of rain in June. Lawns and 
pastures are burning. 

John W. Evans, Montevideo (6- 
20): Less June planting than usual. 
A big decrease in west Minnesota 
acreage—down a quarter to one- 
third. 

Mississippi. W. T. McKinney, An- 
quilla (6-19): Best prospect in sev- 
eral years. Fields are cleaner than 
usual at this date. Seed beans had 
unusually high germination. Mois- 
ture and temperature at planting 
time were favorable and stands in 
territory almost perfect. With cotton 
acres reduced more attention being 
given to beans, consequently fields 
are cleaner. Somewhat greater acre- 
age than usual planted in beans after 
small grain harvest. 

Missouri. O. H. Acom, Wardell (6- 
20): Wheat land is being planted to 
beans. Need rain to get late beans 
up and growing. Condition of crop 
extra good. No damage from insects 
or dry weather. 

Nebraska. Dale K. Luther, county 
extension agent, Kearney (6-19): A 
decrease of approximately 50% in 
Buffalo County acreage due to corn 
program. Weather has been ex- 
tremely dry during last 3 weeks. 
Crop growing rapidly after a slow 
start. Irrigation will start soon. 


North Carolina. H. V. Latham, La- 
tham Seed & Equipment Co., Inc., 
Belhaven (6-19): Acreage practically 
same as 1958. Weather conditions 
and moisture supply good, and con- 
dition of crop very good. 


Ohio. D. G. Wing, Mechanicsburg 
(6-18): A little dry in spots but 
most beans look wonderful. This has 
been best season to plant corn and 
beans we have had in years. Our 
corn is plowed twice and laid by 
while the beans are 8 to 10 inches 
high and clean. 


Oklahoma. Lloyd Cowgill, Miami 
Milling Co., Miami (6-18): Acreage 
increased. Weather and moisture 
supply okay but will need rain soon. 
Condition of crop about normal. 








T. T. HADRIAN at the Port of Mobile. 


World Record Grain 
Shipment from Mobile 


THE T. T. HADRIAN departed the 
Port of Mobile June 6 with 39,219 
gross tons of grain. It was a world 
record, according to L. L. Lacy, man- 
ager of the public grain elevator at 
Mobile. 

This shipment, by Bunge Corp., 
consisted of 577,276 bushels of wheat, 
oats, corn, milo and soybeans for 
unloading at Rotterdam and Ham- 
burg. This was almost the capacity 
of the grain elevator itself, which 
accumulated the grain as it loaded— 
by rail, truck and barge—and em- 
ployed special attachments to ex- 
tend the elevator’s shiploading spouts 
for the oversized vessel. The Ha- 
drian loaded to 35 feet and 7 inches 
at the elevator. 

The Hadrian, Norway’s largest, is 
actually a transport tanker with her 
tanks cleaned for this shipment. 
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Air Search for Nematode 


AN AIRPLANE is being used this 
year in Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Arkansas to speed a federal-state 
survey for the soybean cyst nema- 
tode, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. Surveys are planned 
in all the major soybean-producing 
states. 

An observer in the plane watches 
for signs of nematode damage—yel- 
lowish spots and sparse growth. If 
symptoms are found, ground crews 
go into the soybean fields, sample 
soils, and examine roots of the 
stunted plants for nematodes. The 
soybean cyst nematode is a worm- 
like parasite that feeds on roots. 
Surveyors seek especially to find 
the outer limits of the pest’s spread. 
Visible damage is already showing 
up in some areas. 

Nematodes can destroy a soybean 
crop. The only known habitats of 
the pest outside of the United States 
are in Japan, Korea, and Manchuria. 

Nematode surveys, cooperative be- 
tween the states and USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Research Service, have been 


made from 1954 through 1958 on al- 
most 2 million acres in 26 soybean- 
producing states. A little more than 
1% of the land surveyed—22,714 
acres—in seven states has been 
found infested. 

However, the 1959 survey, already 
well under way in some states, has 
revealed extensions of infested areas 
in every known infested state except 
Mississippi where the nematode has 
been found on only one property. 

A Japanese nematologist, Minoru 
Ichinohe, from whose studies and 
observations U. S. scientists gained 
much of their knowledge of nema- 
tode habits, is studying in this coun- 
try at present under a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant. In June he visited 
infested areas, met with growers and 
other representatives of the U. S. 
soybean industry, observed state and 
USDA nematode research projects, 
and furnished U. S. growers and sci- 
entists with knowledge which the 
Japanese have acquired in years of 
combating the pest. 


Will Hold Nematode 
Hearing in Richmond 


A PUBLIC hearing, at which inter- 
ested persons may express views on 
a proposal to quarantine Virginia 
because of the occurrence there of 
the soybean cyst nematode, will be 
held in the basement lecture room 
of the State Library Building, 1101 
E. Broad St., Richmond, Va., at 
10 a.m., July 8, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has announced. 

First recorded soybean cyst nema- 
tode infestations in Virginia were 
recently discovered by survey crews 
on 35 farms in Nansemond County. 
This southern Virginia county is on 
the Virginia-North Carclina state 
line, some 45 miles from the coast. 

Infested localities in Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee al- 
ready are under quarantine. Coop- 
erative federal-state control pro- 
grams in these states have been un- 
der way since the summer of 1957. 
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Chemical Laboratories 


MAIN OFFICES AND LABORATORIES: 265 SO. FRONT ST., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 
Official Chemists for National Soybean Processors Association 
Specializing in Soybean Oils — Cake — Meals — Feeds 
“Over 2 million samples analyzed since 1935.” 
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“Insects can’t 
hold you up 
when I’m 
on the job!” 


Every grainman knows the havoc that can be wreaked 
by an invasion of insects in stored grain. This costly 
hazard can be controlled when your storage facilities 
are equipped with a Hot Spot Detector Temperature 
System. Reading temperatures at given points through- 
out the mass, your Hot Spot Detector Temperature 
System is constantly alert to warn of danger in time 
for you to take corrective action. 


Write today for the fascinating and PROFITABLE story 
of the Hot Spot Detector Temperature System. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


and SERVICES 





BIN UNLOADER. A new automatic unloader that 
quickly empties round, metal grain bins completely 
without shoveling or working inside the bins has been 
announced by Butler Manufacuring Co. 

The bin unloader consists of a flexible “sweep auger” 
with dustproof electric motor that operates inside the 
bin and a “sub-floor” auger that 
inserts in a 7-inch tube under 
the bin floor. The _ sub-floor 
auger draws all flowable grain 
out of the bin, through an open- 
ing in the center of the floor. 
Then the flexible sweep auger 
takes over and pulls remaining 

, ious grain to the center floor hopper 
and out of the bin. 

A Butler automatic bin unloader is easily installed 
in 14-foot, 18-foot, and 21-foot diameter metal grain 
bins. Subfloor auger tubes in center-of-floor hopper are 
installed permanently in each bin. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 7d, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


DRIER. An all-new low priced grain drier is being 
introduced by Lennox Industries, Inc., farm equipment 
division. This “Dri-Boy 230” holds 230 bushels of wet 
grain and recirculates at 620 
bushels per hour. 

Among its outstanding features 
are automatic constant control of 
bin temperatures regardless of out- 
side temperature changes and a fan 
downstream from the burner that 
thoroughly mixes all of the heated 
air. 

The LP gas burner is located out- 
side the bin for safety and easy 
access. 

For detailed information write Soybean Digest 7b, 
Hudson, Iowa. 





GRAIN DRYING. Publication of a 32-page brochure 
entitled, “Useful Information for Better Grain Drying,” 
is announced by the Hess Co. 

Authored by Bryce M. Hess, the new volume draws 
on the 62 years of the firm to present factual, unbiased 
information on modern grain drying. The book is said to 
constitute a reliable, up-to-date ‘“how-to-do-it” manual 
with ample technical data and counsel on correct pro- 
cedures for drying various grains. 

Distribution of the book is now being made. A copy 
may be obtained gratis by writing the Soybean Digest 
7c, Hudson, Iowa. 


FEED MILL. Prater Pulverizer Co. Bulletin 459 illus- 
trates in full natural color a recent packaged feed mill 
installation. Called “an engineering development of 
Praternautics,” this complete mill is an outstanding ex- 
ample of planning feed mills today with tomorrow's 
needs in mind, the company says. 

A large cutaway drawing illustrates the Prater 
equipment built into this mill which is described “as 
modern to the feed mill industry as space is to motion.” 

Write for Bulletin 459, Soybean Digest 7e, Hudson, 
Iowa. 
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Breezy* says: 
“T’ll help to dispel 
insects before they 
cause trouble!” 
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Controlled circulation of air with a Hot Spot 
Engineered Aeration System will prevent in- 
sects from multiplying, keep them dormant.* 
Operated in combination with a Hot Spot 
Temperature System, the Hot Spot Engineered 
Aeration System is always ready to go into 
action when danger from insect, mold and 
moisture action threatens. 


Learn how Hot Spot can help you. Write today 
for the complete Hot Spot Engineered Aera- 
tion story. 


NOTES FROM BREEZY’S AERATION HANDBOOK... 
+ Insect activity in stored grain is dependent upon grain 
temperature. Lower temperatures retard insect growth and 
reproduction. The life cycle of the granary weevil requires 
about one month at a temperature of 80° F; three to five 
(at months are required at 50° to 60° F 
é ” Infestation can be controlled by fum 
gants, but reduction in fumigant costs 
is possible with lower storage temper- 
atures which are easily obtained with 

aeration cooling. 
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Sees Important Role for Soy in India 


By FRED H. HAFNER 


THE SATURDAY after Christmas 
1958 the phone rang. It was George 
Strayer calling from Hudson, Iowa. 
He had received a cablegram from 
Howard Roach and Ersel Walley 
in New Delhi, India, inviting me to 
represent the Soybean Council of 
America at a U. S. Small Industries 
Exhibit in Calcutta. Howard and Er- 
sel were attending a similar exhibit 
in New Delhi. My company, General 
Mills, agreed to release me for the 
assignment whereupon I wired my 
acceptance and set about readying 
myself for this new experience. 

I left the United States by plane 
Feb. 22 and flew westward to Cal- 
cutta via Honolulu, Tokyo, Hong- 
kong, and Bangkok arriving Mar. 1 
at Calcutta’s Dum Dum Airport. It 
was 14° below zero when I left 
Minneapolis, 90° above when I ar- 
rived in Calcutta. 

From Mar. 1 through 14 I busied 
myself getting the soybean exhibit 
ready for the grand opening Mar. 15 
Then for 30 days the exhibit was 
open each day from 1 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
during which time over 500,000 per- 
sons passed through the portals. 

At our booth in the exhibit the 


movie “Soybean Story’ was pre- 
sented continuously day after day 
to thousands of interested persons. 
Some heard it in English, some in 
Hindi, some in Bengali. The value 
of toasted soy protein (toasted soy 
grits) as a source of lysine and pro- 
tein for supplementing the high car- 
bohydrate diet of India was told 
over and over again. The more the 
story was told the more I became 
convinced that we had something 
that India needed—something the 
Indians wanted. 

Numerous private meetings were 
held with state and central govern- 
ment officials, food council officials, 
relief agency officials, cafeteria op- 
erators, missionaries, religious lead- 
ers, restaurant owners, dieticians, 
food research scientists, flour millers 
and numerous professional people. 
After hearing the “Soybean Story” 
and sampling toasted soy protein 
their enthusiasm for supplementing 
the Indian diet with soy protein 
waxed great also. I had no diffi- 
culty in “selling” them on the idea 
of using toasted soy protein as a 
simple ingredient of their diet. They 
could make it into dhal (gruel) 
merely by adding hot water to the 
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ROSS HEAVY DUTY SOYBEAN MILL 


This new Ross Model mill is the latest addition to the Ross line of Roller Mills, for over 
25 years the Acme of perfection in roller mills and rolls for all purposes: grinding, crimping, 
crumblizing, cracking and flaking. 24 Sizes in four different models available. Standard 
Rollerator, Heavy Duty, Heavy Duty Jr. and 2 High Models. 
The Ross Heavy Duty 2 and 3 Pair High Heavy Duty Soybean Mill or Cracking Mill is a 
specially designed unit for the cutting and processing of soybeans and other hard grains 
Each unit is expressly designed for the heavy duty 24 hour service requirements necessary 
to process soybeans. Equipped with special alloy Turn-Tuff rolls of highest quality, you 
are assured of maximum service with the special Turner Rolls of super hard quality. Heavy 
Duty 42’' steel seamless welded housing with oversize roller bearings and special solid cor- 
rugated feeder rolls of semi steel, all stainless steel gates, heavy plated fittings, heavy duty 
enclosed chain differential drives with positive roll tramming, quick throwout levers = 
shear washer protection for rolls. A specia]) soybean corrugation is usually used on thes 
~_ in reduction multiples of 4-5 to 12-14 corrugations per inch, with differentials 
to suit 
All Ross units are furnished with highest grade deep chill, Turn-Tuff chilled iron rolls by 
Turner, Worlds largest roll makers. Tough hard biting corrugations for years of service. 
% No Gadets *% 24 Hour Service * Positive Tram & Roll Setting 
% Dust Free Operation * All Metal Anti Friction Roller Bearings 
% Solid Roll Feeder x Stainless Steel Gate * V-Drive to Suit 
% Enclosed Chain Differential Drive Alloy Shafts % Sensibly Priced 
% Write for folders & prices on Mills and roll eee Pr 
chills. Free Complete Catalogue % Agents-Principal Cities 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 


12 N.E. 26th St. JAckson 8-2132 OKLA. CITY, OKLA. 
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toasted soy protein, stirring and 
either (1) seasoning to taste and eat- 
ing directly, (2) mixing it with their 
rice, or (3) blending it with curry 
and then pouring it on their food. 
Experiments were conducted in pri- 
vate homes with amazing results. 
Here was a product for which the 
Indian had no cause for dislike. 

To the vegetarian, of which there 
are many in India, it is not offensive, 
being vegetable by nature. Organo- 
leptically it is completely acceptable 
having a flavor so completely neu- 
tral and bland that it takes on the 
flavor of any food with which it’s 
mixed or seasoned. From a func- 
tional point of view it poses no prob- 
lem as it requires no cooking nor for- 
mula change to accommodate it. 
From the adaptation angle it resem- 
bles dhal made from Bengal gram, 
a pulse resembling yellow split peas, 
ground. As for storage and stability, 
even in India’s hot and humid cli- 
mate, toasted soy protein stays fresh 
and free of rancidity, does not lump, 
and pours easily. It mixes easily 
with water without lumping and 
then, to top all these advantages, 
it’s inexpensive, actually costing less 
than rice if shipped to Calcutta in 
quantity. 

India can use large quantities of 
toasted soy protein as a valuable 
supplement to its present food sup- 
ply. It will take some time—a year 
possibly—to get it approved by 
proper Indian officials to permit its 
importation in quantity—but this 
poses no serious obstacle. However, 
experiments to prove out its food 
value, acceptability and adaptability 
should be initiated at once through 
the many agencies qualified to make 
such tests. There’s no question as 
to the outcome of the tests—but they 
must be made. 

Meanwhile, some way must be 
worked out to enable the Indian gov- 
ernment to procure toasted soy pro- 
tein and make payment for it. Hav- 
ing no dollars to spend on a product 
of this type, some other means must 
be found for financing or paying for 
imports. 

While I was in India the Dalai 
Lama fled Tibet and sought refuge 
in India. Communist China, much 
to the surprise, disappointment and 
dismay of the Indian people, had 
taken over Tibet. The threat from 
the North is now more menacing 
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Council exhibit at Lausanne. 


than India had realized. Who will 
be next? Nepal? Bhutan? Assam? 
One can only speculate. 

America can make an important 
contribution toward helping India to 
stay free from Communist aggres- 
sion by supplying food from our 
bountiful supply. However, India 
needs more than food per se. It needs 
balanced protein and toasted soy 
protein, and toasted soy protein is 
the only low cost protein abundantly 
available for accomplishing this. The 
question is, “How do we go about 
making this possible?” 


People from 30 Nations 
Were at Lausanne Fair 


THE AIDA (Association Interna- 
tional de la Distribution des Pro- 
duits Alimentaires) International 
Food Exhibition 1959 at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, June 13-20, afforded 
participants from more than 30 
countries a survey of the present 
position in food distribution and its 
problems. 

There was high interest among 
people attending in the Soybean 
Council of America, Inc., exhibit 
which demonstrated the use of soy- 
bean oil and other soy products in 
human food. 

R. G. Houghtlin, president of the 
National Soybean Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Ill., was in charge 
of the exhibit. Fred R. Marti, the 
Council’s general director for Eu- 
rope, was also in attendance at the 
Lausanne fair. 
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MARGARINE is displayed in Soybean Council exhibit at Lausanne. Left to right, 
Robert G. Houghtlin, president National Soybean Processors Association; Miss 
Madeleine Seligsen, receptionist; and Fred R. Marti, the Council’s general director 
for Europe. 


The exhibition covered every as- 
pect of food distribution and pre- 
sented the consumer with a display 
showing the importance of food dis- 
tribution and providing full cover- 
age of its many ramifications. 

The exhibition gave firms, organ- 
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A “DAVENPORT” 8’ x 60’ 
ROTARY STEAM TUBE DRYER 


izations and states an opportunity to 
reach the top men in the interna- 


tional food trade as well as hundreds 
and thousands of buyers. 

Other U. S. groups sponsoring ex- 
hibits are the dairy, wheat, and rice 
people. 
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PRESSING — DRYING 


This is the second of two large ‘Davenport’ Rotary and 
Steam Tube Dryers supplied to a large illinois grain feele) Gi. (ce Equipment 
plant a 


These two dryers will condition and dry soy bean 
meal at a rate of approximately 2,000,000 pounds 


per day 


Let our engineers consult with you on your Press- 
ing, Drying and Cooling problems. Send for cata 
log D or for quick reference, consult your 


Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
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lompany 


Davenport, lowa, U.S.A. 


Continuous DeWatering 
Presses 


ROTARY DRYERS 
Steam Tube, Hot Air 
and Direct Fire 
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Water and Air 
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A Typical Market Promotion Meeting 


By ERSEL WALLEY 


Chairman, Market Devel t C ittee, 


American Soybean Association 





Mr. Walley, chairman of the 
American Soybean Association 
market development committee, 
was in Japan in June in connec- 
tion with the soybean market de- 
velopment program. 


A TYPICAL market promotion 
meeting was held at Shizoka June 17 
and was attended by Art Rollefson, 
assistant agricultural attache from 
the American Embassy in Tokyo, 
and the writer as special guests. 
Shizuka Hayashi, managing director 
of the Japanese American Soybean 
Institute, suggested that we write 
this report giving our reaction to the 
value and import of this typical mar- 
ket development meeting. 

This meeting was arranged 
through the joint cooperation of the 
Miso, Shoyu (soy sauce), and the 
Tofu Manufacturers and Dealers As- 
sociation of the Shizoka area. There 
were approximately 25 persons from 
each of these groups making a total 
attendance with guests of 80 per- 
sons. These food manufacturers are 
all interested in U. S. soybeans as a 
source of supply. The fact that these 
industries cooperate in one joint 
meeting indicates their high caliber 
and alertness. 

At the opening of the meeting, 
greetings were presented by Mr. 
Rollefson on behalf of the Office of 
the Agricultural Attache and by the 
writer on behalf of the American 
Soybean Association. Following this, 
Mr. Hayashi gave a detailed discus- 
sion of the many ways in which the 
Japanese American Soybean Insti- 
tute cooperates with the soybean 
processors, soya food manufacturers 
and all those who trade in and/or 
use soybeans in Japan. 

Following lunch the movie “Green 
Bud” was shown. This film depicted 
the importance of soybeans to the 
welfare of the Japanese people. This 
film, produced by the Japanese 
American Soybean Institute, is in 
wide demand and use throughout 
Japan as an educational means. 

The remainder of the afternoon 
session was devoted to open discus- 
sions and questions propounded by 
the food manufacturers in attend- 
ance. This discussion centered 
around the problem of foreign ma- 
terial. Foreign material, regardless 
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of its nature, is a nuisance to all 
manufacturers of soybeans. The 
progress made in reducing the per- 
centage of foreign material in soy- 
bean: going to Japan has been very 
gratifying and for the most part oil- 
seed processing plants find Ameri- 
can soybeans more and more suit- 
able for their use. The problem with 
the food manufacturers is, of course, 
more complicated and the questions 
asked were pointed but entirely ap- 
propriate. 

Soybeans from the United States 
arrive and then are packed and dis- 
tributed to food manufacturers. In 
loading at the American ports and 
unloading at the Japanese ports it 
too often occurs that the foreign ma- 
terial is concentrated in spots. While 
the entire shipment may grade No. 
2, many of the individual users re- 
ceive more than their share of the 
undesirable material. On a visit to 
one of the miso plants previous to 
this meeting the writer observed one 
of these unfortunate occurrences the 
first time. There he saw a concentra- 
tion of unusable material which 
should never have left the United 
States. 

Frank explanations and answers 
were given in response to all ques- 
tions asked. It did not solve the 
problem, but these food manufactur- 
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ers did appreciate an explanation of 
the problems involved on the Ameri- 
can side. They also appreciated a 
discussion of the change in buying 
and handling methods which might 
alleviate this common problem. 

Naturally these food manufactur- 
ers desire soybeans of high protein 
content and the development of va- 
rieties which will be most suitable 
for their use. We expressed the hope 
that much valuable information on 
this problem might result from the 
work of the Japanese scientists now 
at the Northern Regional Laboratory 
in Peoria. Mr. Tanaka, president of 
the Japan Miso Association, and Mr. 
Komiya, secretary of the Japan 
Shoyu Asssociation, were present at 
this meeting and contributed to the 
discussions. Mutual concern was ex- 
pressed over the possibility that the 
tariff on beans imported into Japan 
might be increased. 

It was the conclusion of the writer 
that meetings of which this one is 
typical are very valuable in foster- 
ing better understanding of our 
mutual problems and contribute to 
the progress which must be made in 
adapting U. S. soybeans to the needs 
of the Japanese users. Certainly 
those in attendance were apprecia- 
tive of our attendance and frank ex- 
planations and answers. 


David Bramson New Circulation Man 





David B. Bramson 


DAVID B. BRAMSON, Moville, 
Iowa, became circulation manager of 
the Soybean Digest, effective June 
15. 

Dave was associate editor of an 
official county weekly in western 
Iowa and advertising representative 
for the Woodbury County Fair As- 
sociation. 

While a University of Iowa jour- 
nalism student he was photo editor 
of the yearbook, and handled the 
photo chores for the special 1957 
Rose Bowl “Hawkeye.” 

He spent 17 months with an atomic 
cannon outfit in Bad Kreuznach, 
Germany, while in the armed serv- 
ices. 

You will be hearing from Dave in 
connection with Soybean Digest ac- 
tivities. 
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For more than 50 years, French has designed and built plants for extract- 
ing and processing oils and fats from all vegetable and animal materials. 
This wealth of experience results in solvent extractors by French which 
deliver high profits for processors throughout the world — with an invest- 
ment usually lower than any other possible method. 


French-engineered solvent extraction plants are designed for both indoor 
and outdoor installations . . . for daily capacities of 150 tons or less to 


1000 tons or more. 


All the technical training and practical experience at French are devoted 
exclusively to the oil milling industry—all are at your service. 


Get an unbiased recommendation from French on the most efficient 
and profitable way to meet your solvent extraction requirements. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


MR. TOM R. BROOKE MR. DEAN K. BREDESON MR. D. 8. BOWMAN 
146 €. 17th Street, N.E. 4778 Normandy Avenve 1601 Minter Lane THE a t NCH OlL MILL 


Atlanta 9, Georgia Memphis 17, Tennessee Abilene, Texas 
MACHINERY CO 
EXPORT PIQUA, OHIO-U.S.A 
MA. NEUMUNZ & SON, INC. MR. A. GONZALES FLORES 
. @ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES « COOKER-DRYERS 
New York 6, New York Beristain 41, Mexico 8, 0. F. @ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 
@ FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 
Fro2e 
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DAILY MARKET PRICES 
No. 1 Cash Soybeans, Chicago 
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June Markets 


SOYBEANS AND soybean oil weakened toward the end 
of June after showing periods of strength, and meal was 
much stronger. Coconut oil slumped 2¢ during June due 
to lagging demand and the government’s report that it 
planned to liquidate its coconut oil holdings. 

Factors in the markets included the Commodity 
Credit Corp. sales formula on takeover beans, continued 
good export volume, trade talk that processors have 
ample supplies of beans, and one of the most favorable 
early growing seasons in years—the only unfavorable 
aspect being a dry June. 

There were further reports of processor cutback in 
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TRENDS AT A GLANCE (Weekly Close) 
No. 1 Cash Soybeans, Chicago 





Bulk Soybean Oil Meal, Decatur 





Crude Soybean Oil, Tankcars 





production, but the May Census Bureau report showed 
a total of 36.3 million bushels, the second highest for the 
current season. 


BYPRODUCTS. The price of soybean fatty acids re- 
mained at 15%¢ per pound during June. Acid soybean 
soap stock advanced from 6¢ to 6%¢ and raw soybean 
soap stock, from 24%¢ to 2%¢ per pound. 





1957 AND 1958 SOYBEAN CROPS 
1958-59 1957-58 
Total soybeans placed 
under price support 
EOE NOY OE icici 140,160,749 bu. 
Total soybeans with- 
drawn from support 


90,495,000 bu. * 


as of May 31 ............ 29,926,185 bu. 16,078,000 bu.* 
Total remaining under 

support May 31 ........ 110,234,564 bu. 74,317,000 bu.* 
Soybeans crushed 

Oct. 1-May 31 .......... 279,077,000 bu. 238,458,000 bu. 


Exported Oct. 1-May 31 79,406,000 bu. 
Balance on hand June 1 

for processing, export 

or carryover .............. 206,013,000 bu. 155,279,000 bu. 
Total soybeans inspected 

for overseas exports plus 

lake shipments to Can- 

ada Oct. I-June 19 .... 84,973,954 bu. 
* May 15. 


65,875,000 bu. 


68,478,893 bu. 
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ONE OF IOWA'S LEADING ELEVATOR OPERATIONS 
REPORTS ON SHANZER GRAIN DRIER PERFORMANCE 





“Volume up 25%, grain quality tops, operating cost at a 
minimum—thanks to our SHANZER DRIER” 


Says, Donald M. Hartz, Mgr., Maynard Co-operative Company, Maynard, lowa 
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Mr. Hartz continues: 

".,.after checking many different makes of 
driers we found Shanzer to be superior. Our 
unit happens to be a Model 39, which was just 
right for our present and planned volume re- 
quirements. 

"Service from start to finish was outstand- 
ing--and their representative did not sell 
us and then forget us. They contact us peri- 
odically to see how we're getting along, and 
we have found their people exceptionally well 
schooled in every aspect of equipment and 
overall drying operations. 

",,..from every angle our Shanzer drier has 
proved to be an outstanding investment." 


\ 





MN 


WHY YOU GET MORE FOR YOUR DRIER DOLLAR WITH A SHANZER 





Screen column design, found only Complete planning assistance is Specialized manufacturing meth- Custom fitted installation gives 
in Shanzer driers, puts all the grain available from our fully staffed ods and equipment, backed by over you maximum processing efficiency 
near warm air source for amazing engineering department on drier 25 years of drier experience, assure All parts are die-punched for true 
drying uniformity and high capacity. layout, flow problems and special the highest quality obtainable in erection and easy interchange. Every 
No ledges to block grain flow, handling equipment, grain drying machinery. detail is permanently recorded. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Stationary and Portable Grain 
Driers, Bucket Elevators, Conveyors and Manlift Elevators 
Home Office: 85 Bluxome Street + San Francisco 7, California « Phone SUtter 1-5200 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY <q 





20 ON THE MALL 1614 Plateau Drive Box 144 

Sales Offices: Prairie Village Route 113 Route 4 Send for Free Folder 
Kansas City 15, Missouri Jackson, Michigan Excelsior, Minnesota giving full details 
ENdicott 2-6448 STate 2-7556 GReenwood 4-9547 
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GRITS and FLAKES... from the World of Soy 


Fathauer Elected President 
Of Radson Engineering Corp. 

Along with its expansion program 
the Radson Engineering Corp., Ma- 
con, Ill., has announced the election 
of George H. Fathauer to the presi- 
dency of the firm. 

Mr. Fathauer, one of the chief 
organizers of Radson, has resigned 
his position as manager of research 
for the Dage TV division of Thomp- 
son Ramo Wooldrige in Decatur, II1., 
to take active 
charge. 

Max Moody, 
former president, 
credited with 
much of the suc- 
cess of the firm 
during the past 
few years will re- 
main as comptrol- 
ler and coordin- 
ator of sales. 

Several new 
products are being developed under 
the sponsorship of Mr. Fathauer to 
add to the growing line of Radson 
products, which now consist of elec- 
tronic moisture testers for grain, 
transistor tachometers and portable 
arc welders. 





George H. Fathauer 


Authorize UBS 
Sale to Staley 

The stockholders of UBS Chemical 
Corp., Cambridge, Mass., have voted 
to authorize the acquisition of UBS 
by the A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co., Decatur, IIl. 

The acquisition of UBS by the 
Staley Co. is expected to add im- 
petus to Staley’s research and poly- 
mer chemicals as well as aid in the 
growth and diversification of their 
product line. 

UBS Chemical was the first to in- 
troduce the use of polystyrene based 
polymer emulsions to floor polish 
manufacturers. 5 

UBS also manufactures polymer 
emulsions for the leather and paper 
industries. 


Continental Gin Co. Plans 
Plant Expansion Program 

A long-range program of plant ex- 
pansion and continuing development 
of sales and service facilities to 
launch “our next 127 years of leader- 
ship in the gin industry” was an- 
nounced by E. H. Brooks, president 
of Continental Gin Co., world’s old- 
est and largest manufacturer of com- 
plete ginning systems. 
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In a statement announcing the 
program, Mr. Brooks said: 

“First stage of Continental Gin 
Co.’s expansion and modernization 
program are the improvements we 
are making at our Prattville, Ala., 
plant. Major improvements already 
under way include construction of 
new buildings for gin machinery as- 
sembly and enlargement of existing 
facilities. 


Changes in Central Soya 
Co.’s Chemurgy Division 


The appointment of Edward T. 
Wilhelm as works manager of the 
chemurgy division of the company’s 
Chicago, Ill., Laramie Ave. plant 
has been an- 
nounced by Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Inc. 
Wilhelm will be 
responsible for all 
phases of opera- 
tions except sales. 

Emil A. Buelens 
has been named 
general sales man- 
ager of the chem- 
urgy division and 
will be respon- 
sible for sales policies and programs 
for special products, which include 
soy flours, soy grits, lecithin, edible 
orotein, and indus- 
trial protein. 

Wilhelm joined 
the chemurgy di- 
vision in 1939 as 
a research chemi- 
cal engineer. 

Buelens was 
production and 
personnel super- 
intendent from 
1938 to 1943, when 
he became plant 
superintendent. In 1947 he became 
sales manager for soy flour. 





Edward T. Wilhelm 


Emil A. Buelens 


Allied Mills’ Quinlan 
Dies at Evanston, Ill. 


John J. Quinlan, who retired as 
executive vice president of Allied 
Mills, Inc., last Dec. 31, died sud- 
denly at the Evanston Hospital, June 
9. 

Mr. Quinlan had been an em- 
ployee and officer of Allied Mills 
and predecessor companies for 
nearly 39 years when he retired. He 
and Mrs. Quinlan had enjoyed a 
Caribbean cruise in February and 
he had been ill only a short time be- 
fore his unexpected death. 











Sundberg Made Amsco 
Sales Representative 


Ronald J. Sundberg has been ap- 
pointed a sales representative for 
American Mineral Spirits Co., it was 
announced by Karl F. Giloth, vice 
president and Midwestern sales man- 
ager. 

He will represent Amsco in the 
sale of the company’s complete line 
of technical naphthas and petroleum 
solvents, making 
his headquarters 
at Amsco’s Chi- 
cago office. He 
will be responsible 
for the territory of 
Illinois, Indiana, a 
major part of Ken- 
tucky and parts of 
Iowa. 

Ron Sundberg 
joined Amsco in 

ne November 1958 af- 

ter previous experience in_ the 
chemical and food products business. 
He is a graduate of Northwestern 
University with a BS degree in 
chemistry. 


Wright Is Staley 
Nutrition Director 


Appointment of Kenneth N. 
Wright as director of nutrition in 
the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co.'s 
formula feed department was an- 
nounced by E. E. Rhodes, soybean 
division manager. 

Wright succeeds 
Dr. W. N. McMil- 
len who resigned 
to develop a pri- 
vate hog breeding 
enterprise. 

Wright has been 
associated with 
animal nutrition 
work for 18 years. 
He took his bach- 
elor’s and master’s 
degrees at the University of Illinois, 
where he was a staff member in ani- 
mal husbandry and nutrition before 
joining Staley’s in 1946. 

He was U. S. representative as 
poultry nutrition specialist at the 
Palermo, Italy, 1957 International 
Agricultural Fair, sponsored by the 
Soybean Council of America. 

Dr. McMillen, as director of nu- 
trition since 1951, has been one of 
the chief architects of Staley’s feed- 
ing programs and feed lines. He will 
continue his association with Staley’s 
on an independent consulting basis. 


Kenneth N. Wright 
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Mitchell Heads Howes 
Engineering Staff 


Robert Mitchell is to head the re- 
cently expanded engineering staff of 
S. Howes Co., Inc., of Silver Creek, 
N. Y., according to an announcement 
by Alexis Barbeau, Jr., president. 

His experience 
covers assistant 
plant engineer of 
the Hewitt Rub- 
ber Co., senior in- 
dustrial engineer 
of the Carborun- 
dum Co., director 
of industrial engi- 
neering depart- 
ment, Union 
Hardware Co. 

During the past 
2 years he has been active in the 
design of special machines for the 
grain and foundry industries. 





Robert Mitchell 


Westley Made Head of 
Soya Grain Division 


The promotion of Richard O. West- 
ley, vice president in charge of 
chemurgy division operations, to 
vice president in charge of the grain 
division was announced by Dale W. 
McMillen, Jr., 
president of Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Inc. 

In his new po- 
sition, effective 
June 1, Mr. West- 
ley assumed re- 
sponsibility for 
heading the firm’s 
grain merchandis- 
ing and marine 
and truck depart- 
ment activities. 

During the past 25 years, Mr. 
Westley has successfully discharged 
management responsibilities with 
major soybean processing and grain 
merchandising firms. He will move 
from Chicago to Fort Wayne in the 
near future. 


Richard O. Westley 


International Announces 
Bagpak Reorganization 


A reorganization of the manufac- 
turing department of the Bagpak 
division, International Paper Co., 
New York, N. Y., to provide in- 
creased plant efficiency and better 
customer service, was announced by 
A. A. Scholl, general manager. 

Mr. Scholl announced that A. S. 
Morgan was named division produc- 
tion manager; A. R. Davis, division 
engineer; and H. C. Roper, division 
director of industrial relations. All 
three will have their headquarters in 
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Camden, Ark., and report directly to 
C. B. McCord, manager of manufac- 
turing. 

Production managers appointed 
were E. R. Fogle, Camden, Ark.; J. 
A. Horne, Mobile, Ala; W. M. 
Cathey, San Jose, Calif.; and A. C. 
Kuehn, Litchfield, Ill. All are vet- 
erans of more than 25 years’ service 
with the company. 

The Bagpak division manufactures 
and sells multiwall paper bags and 
asphalt laminated paper. 


Parrott Executive Vice 
President of Central Soya 


The board of directors of Central 
Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
elected Robert B. Parrott an execu- 
tive vice president of the company. 

In his new position, effective im- 
mediately, Mr. 
Parrott will have 
administrative re- 
sponsibility for 
soybean meal and 
oil sales, grain 
merchandising and 
the company’s ma- 
rine and truck 
transportation op- 
erations. 

Mr. Parrott 
joined Central 
Soya in 1956 as vice president with 
responsibilities for soybean purchas- 
ing and grain merchandising. 


Robert B. Parrott 


GM Chem. Division Opens 
Cleveland Sales Office 


The chemical division of General 
Mills has opened a new sales office 
at 20800 Center Ridge Road, Cleve- 
land 16, Ohio. 

In announcing the new office, 
Howard T. Von Oehsen, division 
manager of sales, said it is part of 
an expanded sales-service program 
aimed at better serving the raw ma- 
terial and technical needs of chemi- 
cal division customers. The Cleve- 
land sales office is the ninth opened 
by the division in the past 2 years. 

General Mills’ chemical division 
produces Versamid polyamide resins, 
Genamid liquid co-reactants, fatty 
nitrogen compounds, sterols and 
other chemical specialty products. It 
serves such major industries as 
coatings, soaps and detergents, ad- 
hesives, plastics, mining, pharma- 
ceuticals, petroleum, and textiles. 


Nellis Feed Co., Chicago brokers 
of soybean oil meal, have changed 
their room number from 4010 to 
4110 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Ill. 





Cargill Buys Sioux City, 
lowa, Processing Firm 


Purchase of Sioux Industries, 
Inc., soybean processing and feed 
manufacturing firm, headquartered 
at Sioux City, lowa, was announced 
by Fred M. Seed, vice president of 
the vegetable oil division of Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis. Takeover date 
was July 1. 

Properties acquired include the 
Sioux Soya plant, Sioux Feed Mills 
and 300,000-bushel-capacity elevator 
“B” at Sioux City, and Western Feed 
Mills, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Cargill plans immediate construc- 
tion of a 1.1-million-bushel storage 
elevator adjacent to the soybean 
plant, Seed said, and will add a 
1,500-bushel-per-hour drier, combin- 
ation hydraulic truck dump and 
scale, and conveying equipment be- 
tween the elevator and plant. “We 
expect to have all facilities com- 
pleted in time to accept this year’s 
crop,” he added. 

Cargill also plans to enlarge the 
plant’s processing capacity—now ap- 
proximately 250 tons per day—but 
has yet to establish specifications 
and a construction timetable, Seed 
said. 

The plant serves parts of Iowa, 
South Dakota, Minnesota and Ne- 
braska. 

Supervisory responsibilities will 
be assigned to M. D. McVay, assist- 
ant vice president of the vegetable 
oil division, Minneapolis. Construc- 
tion will be directed by James R. 
Randall of the vegetable oil general 
superintendent’s office. 
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Stehr Named to Staley’s 


Refined Oil Department 


Appointment of John E. Stehr as 
assistant sales manager for refined 
oil was announced by the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur 
corn and soybean processor. 

Delmar F. Rentshler, who was 
recently named manager of the com- 
pany’s refined oil department, said 
Stehr will succeed Eugene R. Weck- 
erly, who was named refined oil 
sales manager. 

A native of Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
Stehr received his degree in business 
administration from Southeast Mis- 
souri State College, studied for a 
year at the University of Edinburgh 
in Scotland, and joined the Staley 
management training program in 
1957. 


Meyers Made Commodity’s 
General Sales Manager 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson announced the appointment 
of Sylvester J. Meyers of Illinois as 
general sales manager of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, effec- 
tive July 1. He will also serve as vice 
president of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and special advisor to the CCC 
board of directors. 

Mr. Meyers succeeds the late 
Frank C. Daniels who died in March. 
John H. Dean, deputy general sales 
manager, who has been acting sales 
manager since Mr. Daniels’ death, 
continues as deputy. 

In his new position, Mr. Meyers is 
on the staff of the administrator of 
CSS, the agency of the Department 
of Agriculture responsible for carry- 
ing out price support and related 
programs authorized by CCC. He 
will advise and consult with the 
board of directors of CCC with re- 
gard to programs and policies to fa- 
cilitate the disposition of surplus 
holdings acquired under price sup- 
port. 

As general sales manager, Mr. 
Meyers has the primary responsi- 
bility for coordinating and directing 
overall sales operations. An increas- 
ing volume of surplus agricultural 
commodities has been flowing into 
CCC inventories under price support 
activities. This has increased the 
need for aggressive and effective 
sales efforts. 

Mr. Meyers has had many years of 
executive experience in handling 
and merchandising agricultural com- 
modities. Recently self employed in 
the grain industry, Mr. Meyers’ busi- 
ness experience includes extended 
periods as vice president, president, 
and chairman of the board of the for- 
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mer Arcady Farms Milling Company 
of Chicago. 


T. L. (Ted) Mitchell, 32-year vet- 
eran of the feed industry, has been 
named manager of formula feed 
sales for A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co., Decatur, Ill., succeeding Lloyd 
A. Winslow, who resigned. Roy E. 
Adams succeeds Mitchell as manager 
of the firm’s formula feed plant at 
Riverdale, IIl. 


John P. Broshard has been ap- 
pointed head of grain buying for 
Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, Ala. 
He has been director of purchasing. 


The 1959 annual conventions of the 
Illinois Feed Association and the 
Illinois Poultry and Hatchery Feder- 
ation will be Nov. 4 and 5 in the 
Springfield, Ill., armory. Leland Ho- 
tel will be headquarters for the feed 
group and the St. Nicholas for the 
hatchery federation. 


Appointment of John L. Wiedey as 
marketing manager, Pittsburgh 
works, and of George W. Hanafee as 
manager of the Indianapolis district 
has been announced by Allis-Chal- 
mers. Wiedey had been manager of 
the Indianapolis district since 1957. 


Jakob Isbrandtsen, Isbrandtsen 
Co., Inc., has been elected president 
of the New York Produce Exchange, 
succeeding James A. O’Neill, Con- 
tinental Grain Co. James V. Cullen, 
Superintendence Co., Inc., was 
elected vice president, and Sidney 
Fashena, I. Usisken & Co., was re- 
elected treasurer. 

The board of managers of the New 
York Produce Exchange announces 
it has appointed Carl R. Berg man- 
aging director of the Exchange. He 
has been executive secretary since 
1952. 

Ernest H. Tessmer, Jr., has been 
promoted to plant superintendent 
for the chemurgy division of Central 
Soya Co., Inc., at its Chicago, IIL, 
Laramie Ave. plant. Walter Pearson 
has been promoted to assistant plant 
superintendent. Mathew M. Sta- 
wiarski will assume complete re- 
sponsibility for all phases of opera- 
tion of the edible protein unit. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has announced acquisition of the 
Rose Ribbon & Carbon Manufactur- 
ing Co., Harrison, N. J. F. G. Bemis, 
president, said Adolph Rose was 
elected president of the new wholly 
owned subsidiary. 


S. Howes Co. representatives from 
all over the United States met in 
Silver Creek, N. Y., in June to see 
and hear about the newest advances 


in Eureka equipment for processing 
grains and feed. In an intensive 3- 
day meeting keynoted by Alexis 
Barbeau, Jr., Howes president, per- 
tinent marketing reports were sup- 
plied by a number of expert special- 
ists in each field. Highlight was an 
address by Austin Carpenter, exec- 
utive director, Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants. 

Addison H. Douglas, assistant vice 
president and former southeastern 
region manager in the grain division 
of Cargill, Inc., has become manager 
of the firm’s 10-state southern region 
with headquarters in St. Louis, Mo. 
He will supervise Cargill grain mar- 
keting and merchandising in Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, and 
parts of Missouri, Illinois and Ar- 
kansas. He replaces Clifford M. 
Roberts, Jr., who has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago as central region 
manager. 

Appointment of W. P. (Pat) Mc- 
Donald as director of special ac- 
counts in the formula feed depart- 
ment of the A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Co., Decatur, Ill., has been 
announced. He will be in charge of 
Rockland diet feeds, dog food, tur- 
key, broiler and house accounts in 
his new responsibilities. Special in- 
tegrated operations will also be 
under his jurisdiction. 

Gerald Skidmore has joined the 
sales department of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co’s. isolated protein opera- 
tion at Evensdale, Ohio. For the past 
year he has been enrolled in a tech- 
nical training program at ADM’s 
research center in Minneapolis. 


Robert W. Emmons has been 
named southeastern states meal 
sales manager for A. E. Staley Man- 
ufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill. He suc- 
ceeds Richard A. Frymire who has 
been appointed grain buyer in the 
grain division. 

William F. Mitchell, general man- 
ager of General Mills’ chemical divi- 
sion for the past 4 years, was elected 
a vice president of the company at a 
meeting of the board of directors. 
He joined the company in 1955. 


Ken Isobe, who has spent 3% 
years in the New York office of 
Toyomenka, Inc., returned to the 
home office in Japan recently. 


Clyde Lott, who has been manager 
of the farm service center in St. 
Joseph, Mo., has been promoted to 
supervisor of the central district of 
Dannen Mills’ country station divi- 
sion. He will be in charge of 10 sta- 
tions in Missouri and Iowa and one 
in Kansas. 
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Central Soya Opens Lecithin Plant 








NEW OFFICE BUILDING. Central Soya’s Gibson City, Ill., plant was dedicated June 11. 


A new office building and a mod- 
ernized soybean lecithin plant at 
Gibson City, Ill, were dedicated 
June 11, “to the men and women of 
Central Soya,” by Harold M. MeMil- 
len, chairman of 
the board of direc- 
tors of the Central 
Soya Co. Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

McMillen pre- 
sented silver keys 
for the new facili- 
ties to George R. 
“Dick” Walter, 
manager of Gib- 
son City’s Central 
Soya-McMillen 
Feed Mills plant. The dedication and 
key presentation were part of an 
“open house” program held to cele- 
brate the 25th anniversary of the 





Harold W. McMillen 





HOLDING TANKS for soybean oil. 
The lecithin department's holding 


tanks for soybean oil constantly agit- 
ate the oil to keep its composition con- 
stant and help insure a more uniform 


finished product. 
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company’s founding by his father, 
Dale W. McMillen. 

McMillen pointed out that the new 
office building has indirectly helped 
provide still another service, by re- 
leasing the old office space above the 
feed mill for finished bagged feed 
storage, convenient to the loading 
dock. 

He described the soybean lecithin 
plant with its efficient location of 
equipment, additional storage con- 
venient to truckers, and new hold- 
ing tanks for both soybean oil and 
the finished lecithin. 

“All of these facilities,” McMillen 
said, “aid the production of a uni- 
formly high quality product that is 
used by all of us every day, usually 
without our being aware of it.” 

“For example, how many know,” 
he asked, “that lecithin is used in 
margarine as an anti-spattering 
agent, or in chocolate so that it won't 
turn gray? Even the baked goods 
we buy stay fresh longer and many 
of the soaps with which we wash 
leave our hands softer because of 
lecithin and we expect that before 
long lecithin’s use as a carburetor 
detergent in automotive gasoline 
will become more widespread.” 


Constructed of concrete and steel, 
the two-story lecithin plant has 
“made possible a more convenient 
and efficient location of equipment 
and given us additional storage 
space convenient to truckers,” ac- 
cording to Francis Burns, lecithin 
department superintendent. 


Equipment includes holding tanks 
for the soybean oil used in process- 
ing lecithin. “These tanks,’ Burns 
said, “constantly agitate the oil to 
keep its composition constant and 
help insure a more uniform finished 
product.” 


The large holding tank for fin- 


ished lecithin also aids production 
of a uniformly high-quality product. 
“Since it will hold production of a 
24-hour period, we don’t have to 
mix small batches,” Burns explained. 
The heart of the lecithin manufac- 
turing process can be found in the 
centrifuging equipment, which traces 
its ancestry back to the cream sepa- 
rator that was standard equipment 
on farms a few generations ago. 
Soybean oil from the holding tanks 
passes through the centrifuges, 
which “separate” the degummed oil 
from base lecithin, to which bleach 
ing and conditioning agents are 
added to obtain the finished lecithin 
product after moisture is removed. 


Fewer Than Million Acres 
Of Soybeans in Russia 
SUNFLOWER seed is by far the 
main oil crop in Russia, according to 
an article by I. E. Lutikov which 
has been translated from the Russian 
for the Soybean Digest. And soy- 
beans are far from a major crop 

Soybeans were grown for the first 
time in Russia in 1882, but did not 
expand as a crop until after the 1917 
revolution, according to Mr. Lutikov. 
At present, the acreage devoted to 
this crop is in the neighborhood of 
800,000 acres, mainly in the Far East. 

The state stocks of soybeans ap- 
parently have been under 2 million 
bushels. 

In 1956, the Russian oil industry 
processed 1,525,000 tons of vegetable 
oils. This was almost four times the 
1913 production. 
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Substantial Movement of 480 Oils 


THE LATEST Foreign Agricultural 
Service report on export of edible 
oils under Title 1 of Public Law 480 
shows a substantial volume moved 
during the first 8 months of. this 
marketing though shipments 
will have to triple the monthly pace 
during the first two-thirds of the 
year if the export goal is to be met. 


year, 


The report covers the period from 
Oct. 1 through May 31. It shows a 
total of 705 million pounds of cotton- 
seed and soybean oils shipped dur- 
ing these months. Of the total, 484 
million pounds were soybean oil: 
221 million pounds cottonseed oil. 

Exports under Title 1 of P. L. 480 
accounted for 439 million pounds of 
the edible oils shipped, 414 million 
pounds of which were soybean oil. 
Commercial and other governmental 
shipments during the period totaled 
266 million pounds. 

P.L. 480 exports have averaged 
around 55 million pounds a month 
during the 8-month period. In June 
shipments increased to a faster rate 
—about 51 million pounds outbound 
during the first 19 days of June. 


However, a total of 1,323.9 million 
pounds have been programmed for 
the year. Of the total, 169 million 
pounds were carried over from the 
last marketing season; 1,154.9 mil- 
lion pounds programmed since Oct. 
1, 1958. 

More than 800 million pounds of 


the two oils will have to be moved 
during the June-September period 
to achieve the program goal. Some 
carryover into the 1959-60 market- 
ing year appears to be certain. Here 
are the figures in tabular form for 
the October-May period: 


EDIBLE OIL EXPORTS OCT. 1-MAY 31 
(in millions of pounds) 


Soybean oil 484 
Cottonseed oil 221 
Total 705 


P. L. 480 TITLE 1 EXPORTS, PROGRAMMED 
AND SHIPPED 
(in millions of pounds) 


Carryover Oct. 1, 1958 169.0 
Shipped through May 143.1 
Remaining May 31 25.9 
Programmed since Oct. 1, 1958 1,154.9 
Shipped through May 296.3 
Remaining May 31 858.6 


P. L. 480 Agreements 


Three major agreements for ship- 
ment of oils have been announced in 
recent weeks. Biggest was for 165 
million pounds of oil to Argentina. 
The oil is to be purchased by the 
end of September, and delivered by 
the end of this calendar year. 


An agreement has been signed 
with Poland to provide around 33 
million pounds of oil under Title 1, 
and an authorization to buy a little 
more than half of this was issued 
before the end of June. 


An agreement and purchase auth- 
orization have been issued to the 
United Arab Republic to buy 26% 
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million pounds of edible oils under 
Title 1. 

Other recent agreements and au- 
thorizations include 5 million pounds 
of oil for the Chinese government on 
Formosa; an additional 14.8 million 
pounds for Spain; another $3.7 mil- 
lion worth of oil to Pakistan. All 
are included in the table of total oils 
programmed. 

A recent report from Argentina 
indicates that the sunflower seed 
crop, despite earlier reports of dam- 
age, may be bigger than last year’s. 
This is based on the first crop esti- 
mate. There is some speculation that 
plantings next year may go up con- 
siderably. 

Price controls have been removed 
in the country, prices have soared, 
and the Argentinians have wanted 
more oil even than programmed for 
them. 


CCC Takeover 

A special report is due in early 
July giving preliminary figures on 
government takeover of soybeans 
from the 1958 crop. Commodity 
Stabilization Service is estimating 
ahead of the report that in the 
neighborhood of 80 million bushels 
of beans will be delivered. The ma- 
turity date on loans was June 1. 

In its regular report on price sup- 
port activity through May CSS 
showed that 445,785 bushels of soy- 
beans had been delivered, based on 
early figures that came in during the 
first half of June. 

The report also showed: 125,892,645 
bushels of soybeans were put under 
loan, farm and warehouse. There 
were 14,268,104 bushels under pur- 
chase agreements. Repayments 
through May came to 29,926,185 
bushels. Farmers had resealed 
125,488 bushels of 1958 soybeans. 

Most of the repayments on 1958 
soybeans came from the following 
states: Arkansas 6,511,861 bushels; 
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Illinois 4,680,487 bushels; Indiana 
1,227,444 bushels; Iowa 2,736,710 
bushels; Minnesota 1,983,334 bushels; 
Mississippi 1,779,289 bushels; Miss- 
ouri 5,923,294 bushels; South Caro- 
lina 1,155,559 bushels. 


P. L. 480 Extension 


There will be another attempt this 
year to extend P.L. 480 for more 
than 1 year, with some prospect of 
getting it done in view of the fact 
the program is the most effective 
means of moving surpluses anyone 
has yet come up with. 

There is talk of a “Food For Peace” 
program both in the Administration 
and in Congress. During debate on 
the wheat bill Senator Everett Dirk- 
sen of Illinois, the Senate minority 
leader, said the Administration fav- 
ored a 3-year extensioin this time. 

Chairman Cooley of the House 
agriculture committee announced 
that hearings on P. L. 480 extension 
will start July 7. The program ex- 
pires on Dec. 31, 1959, unless re- 
newed. There is no question of re- 
newal, Cooley said. 

“This act delegates to the Admin- 
istration full authority for the de- 
velopment of a Food For Peace pro- 
gram. We hope that our hearings 
will stimulate and encourage the 
Administration to make greater use 
of this authority in the distribution 
of our abundant farm commodities 
abroad, for the purpose of feeding 
hungry people in other countries 
who are friendly to the ideals of 
freedom.” Cooley also said the com- 
mittee intended to examine opera- 
tions of the program before approv- 
ing extension. 


Coconut Oil Stockpile 

General Services Administration 
has decided to dispose of its strategic 
stockpile of 265 million pounds of 
coconut oil on grounds there is no 
further need for stockpiling. 

The decision was made in late 
May. Announcement of the amount 
to be sold came June 23. Sales are 
to be made on competitive bid. Sales 
are to come about once every 6 
weeks, with not less than 10 million 
or more than 14 million pounds of- 
fered or sold each time. 

Sales cannot start until 6 months 
after announcement unless new au- 
thorizing legislation is enacted. The 
Administration now says it will ask 
for legislation to sell coconut oil 
from stockpiles earlier than the 6- 
month period. Unless this legislation 
is enacted sales probably won’t start 
until late December. 
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STREET —- 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN DIGEST to use MARKET STREET for 

their classified advertising. If you have processing machinery, laboratory equip- 

ment, soybean seed, or other items of interest to the industry, advertise them here. 
Rate 10¢ per word per issue. Minimum insertion $2.00. 


GRAIN STORAGE—LARGE CAPA- 
city grain tanks, steel buildings 
grain handling equipment, dryers, 
bolted steel tanks. Engineering. 
Complete installation. For further 
information write W. B. Young 
Co., Marshall, Mo. 


FOR SALE—ANDERSON Expellers 
and French screw-presses, cookers, 
driers, 5-high, 48-inch crushing 
rolls, 36-inch attrition mills, sew- 
ing machines, hammermills, crack- 
ing rolls, filter presses. Ray L. 
Jones, 1923 Hayselton Drive, Jef- 


ferson City, Mo. 


WANTED: FLAKING AND CRACK- 
ing rolls, meal coolers and driers 
and rollermills. Soybean Digest, 
Box 319-J, Hudson, Iowa. 


USED MOISTURE TESTERS 
Don’t pay a fancy price for a new 
tester when we can sell you an ex- 
cellent factory reconditioned in- 
strument. All popular makes avail- 
able. Prices start at $125. Send for 
FREE CATALOG on grain and 
seed testing and handling equip- 
ment. Burrows Equipment Co., 
1316-D Sherman Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. 


ANDERSON & FRENCH PRESSES 
AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT FOR 
SOYBEANS AND OTHER 
OIL SEEDS 
PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES 
GLEN RIDDLE, PA 


FOR SALE— BLEDSOE WHEAT, 
Mississippi registered seed only. 
Very early, follow with soybeans. 
Resistant to mildew, rust. Soft 
wheat, suitable for family-type 
flour. High yielder, 50 bu. plus. 
Bard Selden, Tunica, Miss. 


FOR SALE — MISSISSIPPI REGIS- 
tered and certified Lee and Hood 
soybean seed. Order early. Will 
treat, clean, bag, store, insure, with 
rat and mouse control. High 
germination, low moisture. Bard 
Selden, Tunica, Miss. 


FOR SALE—MISSISSIPPI REGIS- 
tered and certified Midsouth oats. 
High yielder, resistance to Victoria 
blight, cold survival. Very early 
maturing, can plant soybeans after 
harvest. Limited supply, order 
early. Bard Selden, Tunica, Miss. 


FOR SALE: USED ASPIRATOR 
for Hart-Carter Model 2133 in ex- 
cellent condition. Martin Grain 
Co., Ph. 4311, Shaw, Miss. 


FISCHBEIN PORTABLE BAG 
closers in stock for immediate 
shipment. Write for circular and 
prices. Douglas L. Mains Co., 1034 
College Ave., Wheaton, Ill. Phone 
Montrose 8-4040. 


GRAIN STORAGE BINS WHOLE- 
sale only—dealer cost as low as 
14¢ bushel f.o.b. Kansas City. 
Freight equalized with Birming- 
ham, Ala., in carload lots. Sizes: 
1,000 bu. up to 36,000 bu. In-stor- 
age aerating systems available if 
desired. Black, Sivalls & Bryson 
“Perfection” distributor for Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Tennessee, North 
and South Carolina. For details 
write, wire or call collect Harry J. 
Whelchel Co., 1218 E. Main St., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


READ HOW SOYBEANS CAN 
prevent America’s No. 1 killer, 
heart disease. Order Dr. Chen’s 
book Heart Disease—Cause, Pre- 
vention, and Recovery today. $3 
each postpaid. Money-back guar- 
antee. Chemical Elements Co., 
South Lancaster, Mass 


WANTED—SOLVENT SALESMAN, 
chemical degree or equivalent, to 
sell petroleum solvents to agri- 
cultural and paint industry in the 
Midwest. Soybean Digest, Box 
319-B, Hudson, Iowa. 


MUNCY 1% AND 2-TON HORI- 
zontal and vertical mixers in 
stock, quick shipments. Hughes- 
ville Machine & Tool Co., Hughes- 
ville, Pa. 


FOR SALE — 24-INCH BOXCAR 
loader, Stephen- Adamson, com- 
plete with 3 hp single-phase motor 
mounted on wheels, used, $750 
One Link-Belt power shovel, com- 
plete with sheaves and swivel, less 
motor, $300. Call or write Wonder 
State Manufacturing Co., Para- 
gould, Ark. 


FOR SALE—ONE EUREKA NO. 7 
grain cleaner, good condition, com- 
plete with soybean screens. Price 
$750. Funk Bros. Seed Co., P.O. 
Box 911, Bloomington, III. 
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IN THE MARKETS 


PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by Bureau of 


the Census for April and May 1959. 


Primary products except crude oil at crude oil mill locations: Production, 
shipments and transfers, and stock, May 1959-April 1959 (1,000 tons) 


Shipments Stocks end 

Production and transfers of month 
May Apr. 
May April May April 31, 30, 
1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 

Soybean 

Cake and meal 842.5 798.1 793.1 791.3 149.6 100.2 
Millfeed (hull meal 19.8 18.2 17.8 16.7 6.3 4.3 


Soybeans: Net receipts, crushings, and stocks at oil mills, by states, 
May 1959-April 1959 (1,000 tons) 


Net receipts Crushed Stocks 
at mills? or used at mills 
May Apr. 
May April May April ai, 30, 
1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 
.. > 765.6 664.0 1,091.6 1,037.5 1,520.2 1,846.3 
Arkansas 2) 2.0 19.7 31.9 (2) 78.7 
Illinois 252.4 206.4 337.0 311.5 374.3 458.9 
Indiana 59.7 B72 93.3 86.1 2 (2 
lowa 153.0 150.6 181.0 169.8 144.5 172.5 
Minnesota 74.8 75.6 85.9 86.2 68.8 79.9 
Mississippi 1.0 49 42.8 45.7 70.4 112.2 
Missouri 2 (2 : s 94.1 102.4 
Nebraska - (= 2 2 2) (- 
North Carolina 5.8 5.0 12.4 IS 48.8 55.4 
Ohio 58.6 52.9 103.4 92.9 173.5 218.3 
Tennessee 64.7 47.0 107.0 95.3 200.6 242.9 
All other 95.6 82.4 109.1 110.6 345.2 325.1 
Note: Detail figures may not add to totals because of independent 
rounding. ' Net receipts for each state are derived from the quantity 
of beans crushed and net change in stocks. 2 Included in ‘’All other 
to avoid disclosure of figures for individual companies 


Soybean products: Production and stocks at oil mill locations, by states, 
May 1959-April 1959 


Crude oil Cake and meal 
(millions of pounds) (thousands of tons)! 
Production Stocks Production Stocks 
May Apr. May Apr. 


May April 31, 30, May April 31, 30, 
1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 


ies 385.5 365.6 153.5 110.4 862.3 816:3 155.9 


Oo 
os 
—~ wm 


Arkansas 7.1 11.0 1.2 2.0 15.1 24.3 6.0 

Iinois 120.6 111.5 UE 4 27.4 260.5 238.4 54.9 33.7 
Indiana 32.6 29.7 2 2) 74.6 68.5 (? 3.3 
lowa 64.5 60.3 24.1 18.7 146.6 137.7 24.2 17.4 
Minnesota 30.1 29.9 20.3 18.0 69.2 68.4 10.1 6.7 
Mississippi 15.8 16.8 7.8 6.1 33.1 35.1 eT 10.2 
Missouri 2 2 2 2 2 (2 2.8 2.0 
Nebraska 2 2 2 2) (2 (2) (2) (?) 
N. Carolina 3.9 2.1 1.2 0.6 96 5.9 2.4 1.1 
Ohio 34.6 31.6 10.9 Li. 83.2 76.2 7.8 4.7 
Tennessee 38.3 34.3 14.5 7.9 83.3 74.6 9.8 7.2 
All other 38.0 38.4 21.6 18.2 87.1 87.2 26.2 10.1 
Note: Detail figures may not add to totals because of independent 
rounding. ! Includes millfeed (hull meal 2 Included in ‘‘All other’ to 
avoid disclosure of figures for individual companies 





A Sales Record of More Than 


15 MILLION 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
DP-OK-CC-V 
For Better Results—Longer Life—More 
Capacity 


‘Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A 
Sideline” 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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EXPORTS. Preliminary data on U. S. exports of soy- 
beans and soybean oil for April 1959, with comparable 
data for April 1958 and cumulative totals for the mar- 
keting years 1957-58 and 1958-59, reported by Foreign 
Agricultural Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


April October-April 
Unit 1958 1959 1957-58 1958-59 
Soybeans bu. 5,120,530 9,410,033 59,231,124 70,186,684 
Soybean oil 
Crude Ib. 10,195,230 25,077,550 82,388,933 161,674,081 


Refined but not 

further processed Ib. 14,688,445 2,327,716 104,980,372 19,762,318 
Refined, deodorized 

andhydrogenated Ib. 9,088,870 29,997,211 67,867,545 188,897,026 


Inspections for export by ports and lake shipments to Canada 
May 1959 (1,000 bu.) 


Atlantic Lake Ports 
Baltimore 301 Chicago 1,406 
Norfolk 916 Toledo 1,035 
Subtotal 1,217 Subtotal 2,441 
Gulf 

New Orleans 3,414 Totals 

Mobile 949 May 1959 9,067 
Port Allen 1,046 Jan.-May 1959 39,958 
Subtotal 5,409 Jan.-May 1958 25,610 


Based on weekly reports of inspections for export by licensed inspectors 
and does not include rail and truck movement to Canada or Mexico 


Soybeans: Inspections for export by coastal areas and country of 
destination May 1959 (1,000 bu.) 


Atlantic France 74 
Norway 44 West Germany 146 
The Netherlands 581 Korea 253 
Belgium 75 Japan . 2,718 
France 149 Other 30 
Taiwan (Formosa) 368 Subtotal 5,409 
Subtotal 1,217 Great Lakes Ports 
Gulf Canada 2,441 
Norway 126 Subtotal 2,441 
Denmark 802 Grand total 9,067 
United Kingdom 77 Total Jan.-May 1959 39,958 
The Netherlands 1,183 Total Jan.-May 1958 25,610 


Based on weekly reports of inspections for export by licensed inspectors 
and does not include rail or truck movement to Canada or Mexico. In 
some cases, the ultimate destination of the grain exported is not shown 
in the inspection reports. Therefore, the quantity for each company may 
vary from official Census data which are based on custom declarations 


Fats and oils: Western Europe’s gross imports, calendar years 1953-58 
and forecast 19591. Oil or oil equivalent (1,000 metric tons). 
Prelim- Fore- 
inary cast 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Edible vegetable 


Soybeans 76.2 86.3 146.1 186.4 244.7 211.7 395 
Soybean oil 74.9 44.0 a9 2286 2343 SI73S 375 
Peanuts 319.3 388.9 386.5 458.3 392.5 419.9 450 
Peanut oil 165.7 156.6 262.1 234.3 207.3 213.6 220 
Cottonseed 
and oil 86.7 161.8 214.9 147.0 181.5 86.5 200 
Other soft oils 
& oilseeds? 228.6 162.1 145.4 1566 167.0 171.7. 170 
Total 951.4 999.7 1,212.9 1,411.2 1,447.3 1,420.7 1,810 


' Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Denmark, Finland, France, Western 
Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, Yugoslavia. 2 Primarily sun- 
flower, rapeseed and sesame seeds and oils and edible olive oil. 
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TANK TRUCK 


SOYBEAN OIL HAULING 
OUR SPECIALTY 
Hopper trucks for bulk soybean oil meal. 


STILLPASS TRANSIT CO. 


CONTRACT HAULERS 
Inter and Intra State Tank Truck Operators . Edible Oils 
4967 Spring Grove Avenue Mulberry 1-6102—1-6103 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio If no answer call Grandview 1-5529 
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Title 1, P. L. 480 exports for July 1958-May 1959 


May 1959 July 1958-May 1959 
Metric Metric 
tons Unit Quantity tons Unit Quantity 
Cottonseed oil 9,186 Ib. 20,252,000 12,281 Ib. 27,075,000 
Soybean oil .......43,011 Ib. 94,824,000 277,802 Ib. 612,448,000 


Programs Operations Division, Foreign Agricultural Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Cottonseed and soybean oils and lard: Exports under Title 1, 
P. L. 480 programs, and total exports, October 1954-May 1959 
(million pounds) 
Oct. 1-Sept. 30 Oct. 1-May 31 
1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 1957-58 1958-59 
Exports under 


P. L. 480: 
Cottonseed 117 291 55 97 81 25 
Soybean 279 495 592 278 414 
Total oils 117 570 550 689 359 439 
Lard 112 65 3 3 
Total exports: 
Cottonseed 710! 611! 423 248 224 2213 
Soybean 50 557 807 803 449 484° 
Total oils 760 1,168 1,230 1,051 673 705 
Lard? 528 663 530 394 277 3323 
! Includes foreign donations under Section 416, Title Ill, P. L. 480 
2 Revised to exclude shipments to U. S. territories. *® May exports 


estimated. Foreign Agricultural Service. 


Fats and oils: Exports under Title I, P. L. 480, calendar year 1958 
(million pounds) 


Edible oils 

Cottonseed Soybean Total 

Brazil . 6.9 6.9 
China 10.3 10.3 
Colombia UAL pes 1.1 
Ecuador 1.4 ZF 4.1 
Israel 4.4 8.1 5 
Italy 74.8 74.8 
Pakistan 6 ae 6 
Poland - Ba 45.3 47.5 
Spain . ‘ 4349 434.9 
Turkey sn SIF 93.6 153.3 
Yugoslavia . 44 74.0 78.4 
T'S” vee Sen nee ee emcee ccnnace GE 743.7 824.4 


Foreign Agricultural Service. 


FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for April 1959. 
Reported by Bureau of the Census. 


Fats and oils production and consumption in selected products; factory 
and warehouse stocks: April 1959 (million pounds) 


Production Factory « tion 





Consumed in selected products? 





yy : Edible products——— 

stg ry r] 2 
gos Sy BE 3B 8 6g 8s 
>s5 3S) «OEE eo S2 5 o§ 
ves co oS ec? w= % -~3 
vo 4 “eo o <£ ox } ou 
222 32 . Ss CGess S £8 
Vas «2 gs e at fo = oa 
Cottonseed oil .. 130.3 106.3 113.0 98.2 29.1 56.1 8.8 39 
Soybean oil ...... 365.6 321.7 335.2 282.9 102.0 74.9 85.4 2.4 

Vegetable 
oil foots .... 20.0 XXX xxx OU Suc Gants 
Factory consumption 
Consumed 
in selected products? Factory and 
— Inedible products — warehouse stocks 
— 

Se _ x | vo 3 

sewers &: Ff € 

$mzeenk@m@ ££ € a 
Cottonseed oil ... (D) (D) (D) 0.3 410.0 113.8 296.2 
Soybean oil oy 0.1 8.9 0.3 8.9 512.6 249.2 263.4 
Vegetable oil foots ‘2 0 9.9 2.2 44.9 xxx XXX 


Note: Detail figures may not add to totals because of independent round- 
ing. (D) Included with ‘other animal and vegetable fats and oils’ to 
avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 1 Production of re- 
fined oils covers only once-refined oils. Degummed soybean oil is re- 
ported as crude oil. 2 Includes hydrogenated fats and other fats and 
oils “in process,’ (e.g. refined cottonseed oil includes stearin, hydro- 
genated or otherwise). 3 Includes confectioners’ fat and similar products. 
4 Quantities consumed in making the following products include: Animal 
feeds, total 31.6, inedible tallow and grease 29.1; lubricants and similar 
oils (including quantities consumed in greases, cutting oils, dielectric 
oils, core oils, brake fluids, and metalworking): total 8.6, inedible tallow 
and grease 7.3, marine mammal 1.3; resins and plastics: total 13.3, soy- 
bean 6.3, linseed 2.1, castor 3.9; linoleum: total 2.6, linseed oil 2.6 


Consumption of fats and oils in fatty acids (million pounds) 
Percent used 
Total consumption Used in fatty acids in fatty acids 
Cum.: Cum.: Cum.: 
April Jan.-Apr. April Jan.-Apr. April Jan.-Apr. 
1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 
Vegetable oil foots 
14.2 11.4 508 448 99 62 33.2 23.3 70 54 65 52 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


JULY, 1959 

















NELLIS 


FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 
of Soybean Oil Meal 


4110 Board of Trade Building 


Wabash 2-7322 


TWX 623 Chicago 4, Il. 
































Wi J, §. le with cabinet dial 
WINSLOW SCALES with weighbeam 
Truck scales for bulk feed stations, grain elevators, 
cooperatives, and other installations requiring truck- 


load weighing. Weight indication: weighbeam or 
cabinet dial, weight printing if desired. 


Floor Type Scales——Hopper Scales 
Manufactured to Special Size 


Write Us Your Requirements 





Two-Section Type ‘’S’’ With Full Capacity Weighbeam 


Heavy duty, quality equipment—accurate—wide range 
of capacities and platform sizes. 


WINSLOW GOVERNMENT 
STANDARD SCALE WORKS, INC. 
Haythorne & Winslow Ave. Terre Haute, Indiana 
SCALE MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER 50 YEARS 











PROCESSED 
PLANT PROTEIN 
FOODSTUFFS 


Edited by AARON M. ALTSCHUL, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, New Orleans, La. 
38 Contributors 
955 pp., illus., $26 
Deals with the properties of processed plant proteins af- 
fecting their use as animal or human food . . . And the 
processing of individual plant proteins . Oilseed cakes 
and meals are exhaustively treated 


A must for every scientific and technical library. 


Order from Soybean Digest, Hudson, la. 
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PRICES. Average prices for soybeans received by farm- 

ers, effective parity, and support rates, reported by 

Agricultural Marketing Service (dollars per bushel). 
Av. price as 


Effective percent National average 


Average farm price parity of parity price support rate 
May 15, Apr. 15, May 15, May 15, May 15, 1959 1958 1957 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 crop crop crop 
213 2.10 2.13 2.91 73 1.85 2.09 2.09 


Average farm and parity prices from crop reporting board 


Soybean prices compared with market value of soybean oil and soybean 


meal 
Spread 
Value between 
Soybean oil Soybean meal of oil Market soybean 
Average and meal price price 
price Value Bulk Value from No.1 and 
of from price from bushel yellow value of 
crushing bu. of at bu. of ofsoy- soybeans oiland 
plant soybeans! Decatur soybeans! beans! Ill. pts. meal 
Cts. per Dollars Dollars 
pound Dollars perton Dollars Dollars perbu. Cents 
May 1959 9.5 1.04 55.40 1.30 2.34 2.23 im 
Apr. 1959 i 1.01 55.90 1.31 ye 2.20 12 
Mar. 1959. 9.3 1.02 55.10 1.29 2.31 27 14 
Feb. 1959 72 1.02 54.75 1.29 2.31 2.15 16 
May 1958 . 10.9 1.20 56.00 Lae 2:52 2.23 29 
! Based on Census Bureau reports that a bushel of soybeans yields 11.0 
pounds of oil and 47.0 pounds of meal. Note: This table is for statisti- 


cal comparison only. It does not reflect actual operating margins since 
prices are simple averages and do not take into account location differ- 
entials or actual purchases and sales of soybeans, soybean oil or soy- 
bean meal 


TERMINAL STOCKS. Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice’s commercial! grain stocks reports for close of busi- 
ness on Friday or Saturday preceding date of report 
(1,000 bu.) Includes all soybeans in public elevators, in- 
cluding government-owned stocks, at 45 principal mar- 
kets. 

May 26 June 2 June 9 June 16 June 23 

U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at domestic markets 


Atlantic Coast 576 502 348 375 376 
Gulf Coast 2,016 2,766 2,824 3,3t3 3,725 
Northwestern 609 614 583 592 238 
Lower Lake 9,625 9,938 9,233 8,790 8,556 
East Central 4,933 4,717 4,670 4,338 4,130 
West Central and 

outhwestern 2,338 2,300 2,225 2,146 2,127 
Total current week 20,097 20,837 19,883 19,554 19,152 
Total year ago 13,388 11,998 12,474 12,824 12,352 

U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at Canadian markets 
Total current week 157 320 135 408 332 
Total year age 0 93 157 118 79 
Total stocks in above positions 

Current week 20,254 ZU AS7 20,018 122,613 19,484 
Year ago 13,388 12,091 12,631 94,973 12,431 


Primary receipts (1,000 bu) of soybeans at important interior points 
for week ending: 
May 22 May 29 June5 June 12 Junel9 


Chicago 440 446 353 206 420 
Duluth 38 88 16 57 
Indianapolis 32 23 14 16 16 
Kansas City 184 135 67 52 70 
Minneapolis 87 89 87 111 101 
Omaha 26 38 12 12 2 
Peoria 128 87 39 27 22 
Sioux City 29 18 18 8 5 
st. Joseph 2 3 9 
St. Louis 2 6 6 
Toledo : 42 25 25 39 47 
Wichita 2 4 10 15 

Totals 968 905 713 500 770 

Last year 720 502 1,180 1,176 907 
CCC stocks of 

soybeans in Chicago 850 820 820 820 820 


Total Chicago soybean stocks 7,970 8,341 8,054 7,709 7,567 


SUPPLY, DISTRIBUTION of soybeans, 1955-58, re- 
ported by Agricultural Marketing Service (1,000 bu.) 
1958-59 1957-58 1956-57 1955-56 


Carryover, Oct. 1 : 21,083 9,897 3,731 9,949 
Production ; : 574,413 483,715 449,446 373,522 
Total supply! 595,496 493.612 453,177 383,471 


Farm use, including seed for season 31,000 34,000 42,000 30,000 
Quantity remaining for processing, 

export, or carryover 564,496 459,612 411,177 353,471 
Disappearance, October through May 31: 

Crushed for oil or processed? 279,077 238,458 219,271 198,848 


Exported 379,406 65,875 64,908 55,483 
Total a 358,483 304,333 284,179 254,331 

Balance on June | for processing, 

export, or carryover 206,013 155,279 126,998 99,140 

Imports not included because negligible. 2 No allowance is made for 


new crop crushings prior to Oct. 1. 3% Estimated. 


INSPECTIONS. Soybeans inspected by grade and per- 
cent, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service.’ 


April March April Oct.-Apr. Oct.-Apr. 
Grade 19592 1959 1958 1958-59 1957-58 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 


bu. Pct. bu. Pct. bu. Pet. bu. Pct. bu. Pct. 


No. 1 5,887 31 6,552 31 6,042 28 68,886 25 56,590 22 
No. 2 9,044 47 9,873 47 9,380 42 132,109 47 108,030 42 
No. 3 2,473 13 2,886 14 4,689 21 52,470 19 62,775 25 
No. 4 ta 6 Le. SS ieee. 2 err Fl lO CD 
Sample 638 3 702 3 402 2 6,866 2 6,362 2 
Total 19,259 100 21,142 100 22,102 100 280,108 100 255,724 100 


1 Carlot receipts have been converted to bushels on the basis that one 
carlot equals 1,750 bushels. 2 Of the April receipts, all were yellow soy- 
beans. Inspections of soybeans in April included 4,283,078 bushels as 
cargo lots, 1,294,917 bushels as truck receipts and the balance as car- 
lot receipts. Based on reports of inspections by licensed inspectors at all 
markets. 


PRICE SUPPORT. Quantities of 1958-crop soybeans 
reported under support through May 1959, reported by 
Agricultural Marketing Service (bushels). 


Warehouse and farm loans Purchase agreements 


Total under Quantity Quantity Quantity under Quantity 
loan repaid delivered agreements delivered 
125,892,645 29,926,185 445,785 14,268,104 0 


Through May, farmers had resealed or extended re- 
seal on farm-stored price-support loans for another year 
through 1960 maturity dates on 125,488 bushels of soy- 
beans. 

Repayments on 1958-crop soybean loans through May 
increased to 29,926,185 bushels, compared to 15,208,588 
bushels through April. Most of the repayments were in 
the following states: Arkansas 6,511,861 bushels; Illinois 
4,680,487 bushels; Indiana 1,227,444 bushels; Iowa 2,736,- 
710 bushels; Minnesota 1,983,334 bushels; Mississippi 
1,779,289 bushels; Missouri 5,923,294 bushels; and South 
Carolina 1,155,559 bushels. 

Commodity Credit Corp. reported 9,327,497 bushels 
of 1957-crop soybeans in inventory. 

MEAL USAGE. Reported by Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 


Oilseed cake and meal: Estimated use for feed, year beginning October, 
annual 1954-58 + (1,000 tons) 


1954 1955 1956 1957 19581 


Soybean cake and meal 5,428 6,042 7,093 7,962 8,900 
Cottonseed cake and meal 2,405 2,511 2,216 2,095 2,200 
Linseed cake and meal 488 439 483 467 485 
Peanut cake and meal 18 27 46 45 to 
Copra cake and meal 182 160 181 187 130 

Total - 8,521 9,178 10,019 10,756 11,790 


1 Preliminary. 








Additional copies of the 


1959 Soybean Blue Book 


$00 to members 


Order from American Soybean Association, Hudson, lowa 
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These are the cars that carry the beans 
that go in the plant that makes the meal 
to use in the feeds that farmers buy 


to fatten their poultry and livestock 


Look to Honeymead for a complete selection 
of soybean products. 

e 44°; Soybean Oil Meal 

e Lecithinated Soybean Oil Meal 

e Hi-energy Soybean Oil Meal 

e Soybean Pellets 

e Soybean Mill Feed 

e Soy Flour 


Honeymead 


PRODUCTS COMPANY MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


Telephone: Mankato 7911 eTWX 541 


Soybean processors and refiners serving agriculture and industry} 





VERSITY MICROFILES 
IRST ST. 


F. 


SPECIFY NEW, IMPROVED PENOLA HEXANE for best results in your processing. 





@ The Penola staff of experts is always glad to help with The Penola name is your guarantee of... 
your processing problems. ® QUALITY @® TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
® PURITY e FAST DELIVERY 








@ Penola Hexane is now de-benzenized! For information or ordering, just contact your nearest 


Penola office or write... Penola Oil Complany, 
@ Penola Hexane is backed by the nation’s largest 15W. 51st St., New York 19, N.Y. 
petroleum research laboratory and refining facilities 
... Sold by one of the oldest marketers in the U.S. 





Penola 


PENOLA OIL COMPANY NEW YORK ¢« DETROIT © CHICAGO 





